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NORTH  AMERICAN  rayon  ^  the  slim  fitting  pointed  bodice  embroidered  with 


steel  beads,  the  circular  skirt  falling  in  graceful  fullness  from  smooth  hips. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  RAYON 

the  Key  to  Quality  in  fine  fabrics 


29.95 


UMMER 


With  any 
NEW-WAY 
section  you 
can  merchan¬ 
dise  such 
lines  as 


single  dollar  before  investigating 
the  year-after-year  economy  and 
efficiency,  and  the  season-after¬ 
season  newness  and  beauty 
found  only  in  this  remarkable 
Grand  Rapids  NEW- WAY  line 
for  "The  Stores  oj  Tomorrow." 


100%  GR  Engineered  Fluorescent  Illumination  plocti! 
ing  emphasis  on  color,  texture  and  quality  of  mercl 
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HAT  CAN  CHANGE  WITH 
OUR  RETAIL  CALENDAR  .  . . 


Ityled  simply  but  modernly;  affording  un* 
ited  convertibility — designed  to  make  mer- 
lodise  literally  leap  into  prominence— and  sell! 
[or  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  retailing, 
sooal  changes  and  departmental  adjustments 
:  not  a  problem;  they  are  now  a  matter  of  hours 
tead  of  days  or  weeks — and  without  mechani- 
expense,  or  mess  and  clutter. 


Speedily  and  economically,  frequent  and  com¬ 
plete  changes  of  store  styling  and  individual 
environment  are  now  possible. 

The  added  advantage  of  greatly  increased 
capacity  per  unit  of  floor  area  makes  this  New 
NEW- WAY  system  the  one  permanently  profit¬ 
able  investment  in  dynamic  Selling  Equipment 
for  "The  Stores  of  Tomorrow.” 


Be  the  first  in  your  trading  area  to  profit  through  the  advantages  of  this  NEW-WAY 
principle.  The  coupon  or  a  simple  request  on  your  letterhead  will  bring  full  details. 


GRAND  RAPIDS 


STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Main  Offices  and  Factories 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Branch  Offices  and  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 
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Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Company  N-12 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

□  Please  have  your  representative  call  with  a 
demonstration  of  your  new  line. 

□  Please  send  immediately  full  particulars  re¬ 
garding  your  new  line  of  equipment. 
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18,893,732  Crown  Tested  Rayon  con¬ 
sumer  messages  for  the  Fall  alone. 


^  •  •  •  you TC 

on  for  a  profitable  ride  when  you  climb  on  the  Crown  Tested 
bandwagon! 

For  every  time  you  feature  the  Crown  Tested  Symbol,  you 
bring  to  bear  on  your  customers  the  combined  sales  pressure 
of  advertising  for  years  past  and  months  present . . .  advertis¬ 
ing  that  drives  home  the  story  of  Crown  Tested  Quality... 
constantly  repeating  that  rayon  merchandise  bearing  the 
Crown  Tested  Symbol  has  been  check-tested  and  approved 
for  various  points  of  consumer  satisfaction  by  the  official 
analytical  laboratory  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation...  giving  positive  assurance  of  dollar-for-dollar  value! 


18,893,732  consumer  messages  in  such 
magazines  as  Vogue,  Harper  s  Ba¬ 
zaar,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Good 
Housekeeping,  Woman’s  Home 
Companion,  McCall’s,  Mademoi- 


393,732  consumer  messages  fea¬ 
turing  Crown  Tested  Rayon  mer¬ 
chandise  capable  of  creating  vol¬ 
ume  sales  for  you! 


altvays  identify  your  rayon  product  with 
Crown  Tested  tags  or  labels!  , 


200  Madison  Ave.,  Neui  York  •  The  World’s  Largest  Producer  oj  Rayon  Yarn 
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"DON'T  MONKEY  WITH  THE  BUZZ  SAW!" 

N  one  of  his  recent  syndicated  newspaper 
articles,  Dr.  Lewis  Haney,  Columbia  University 
economist,  referred  to  an  interesting  proposal 
which  had  come  to  him.  It  was  urged  that,  since 
the  United  States  is  supported  on  two  main 
"pillars'* — one  political  and  the  other  economic 
— the  country  should  adopt  an  "economic  con¬ 
stitution". 

It  seems  easy  to  imagine  the  line  of  thought 
which  must  have  developed  this  suggestion.  We 
have  been  undergoing  a  long  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  economy  of  the  country  and  the 
end  perhaps  is  not  yet  in  sight.  The  cost  in  money 
and  in  disturbance  of  business  and  class  relation¬ 
ships  has  been  so  tremendous  that  it  must  appear 
as  an  attractive  idea  to  say,  "Let  us  be  sure  we 
do  not  have  to  go  through  some  of  these  things 
again;  let  us  definitely  decide  that  we  want  our 
economic  system  to  be  thus  and  so." 

Fortunately  in  introducing  the  suggestion  in 
his  article  Dr.  Haney  has  shown  abundant  reason 
why  we  should  not  try  any  such  experiment  as 
an  Economic  Constitution.  The  most  insuperable 
bar  to  such  a  thing  it  seems  to  me  is  that  con¬ 
stitutions  apparently  are  dependent  upon  how 
and  by  whom  they  are  interpreted. 

The  science  of  economics — if  it  is  a  science — 
has  always  seemed  to  me  as  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  study  and  recording  of  the  effects 
of  man's  behavior  in  communal  attempts  to  de¬ 


velop  a  material  world.  Prom  experience  we 
learn  that  if  man  does  this,  the  result  is  thus. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  that  sociology  and  mass 
psychology  bear  a  definite  relationship  to  all 
economic  problems. 

Any  assumption  that  man  and  his  behavior  are 
unchanging  seems  untenable,  although  it  is  true 
that  human  nature  changes  so  slowly  as  almost 
to  appear  completely  static. 

What  we  need  most  of  all  is  not  an  Economic 
Constitution  but  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
principle,  "Don't  monkey  with  the  buzz  saw." 
Out  of  the  inflation  and  subsequent  collapse  of 
the  former  world  war  was  born  a  great  spirit  of 
impatience.  Under  the  urge  of  that  impatience 
a  new  world  had  to  be  created  over  night.  After 
all  the  emotional  jamborees  through  which  we 
have  passed  we  are  finally  awakening  to  a  reali¬ 
zation  that  we  are  still  in  the  same  old  world. 
That  realization  should  bring  with  it  recognition 
that  if  we  allow  the  natural  forces  a  chance  to 
work  there  are  few  conditions  which  will  fail 
ultimately  to  correct  themselves. 

JUST  A  HYPOTHETICAL  LETTER 

EAR  Mr.  Clothing  Manufacturer: 

We  note  that  your  association  has  agreed 
that  you  shall  not  accept  from  retailers  any 
firm  orders.  All  of  your  orders  are  to  be  taken 
subject  to  price  increases,  if  you  find  your  costs 
have  increased  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  in- 
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LET’S  ARGUE. 


convenient  for  you  to  live  up  to  your  contract 


This  letter  is  for  the  purpose  of  informing  you 
that  if  we  should  find  costs  have  increased  in  our 
store,  or  that  conditions  are  such  that  we  cannot 
sell  the  merchandise  we  are  ordering  from  you  at 
the  prices  which  we  had  planned,  it  must  be 
understood  that  you  will  rebate  to  us  a  sum 
sufficient  to  cover  our  losses. 

We  know  that  you  will  not  object  to  this 
procedure  because  it  is  just  what  your  associa¬ 
tion  has  agreed  to  for  your  protection,  except 
that  this  is  reversed  for  our  protection. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  like  this  way  of  doing 
business  but  you  manufacturers  have  been  the 
first  to  claim  the  right  to  turn  a  contract  into  a 
scrap  of  paper. 

By  the  way,  which  would  you  rather  have,  a 
protective  clause  or  confirmed  order? 

Respectfully  yours 

A.  Retailer 


HOW  SHALL  WE  PLAN  FOR  SPRING? 


Retailing  essentially  is  an  enterprise  in 
which  advance  planning  is  necessary.  When 
the  customer  discovers  that  she  needs  some¬ 
thing,  it  would  never  do  for  the  retailer  to  tell 
her  he  would  get  it  for  her  in  a  month  or  so. 
The  retailer  must  plan  in  advance  in  order  to  have 
what  his  customer  wants  when  she  gets  around 
to  deciding  she  wants  it.  That  is  one  of  the 
difficult  phases  of  retailing,  but  it  is  also  one  of 
the  elements  which  contribute  to  making  the 
retailer  necessary  and  so  we  do  not  complain. 

However,  it  is  this  need  of  preparing  in  ad¬ 
vance  which  accounts  for  the  curious  state  of 
mind  which  is  common  to  so  many  in  the  retail 
business.  If  the  question  is  asked;  "How  is  busi¬ 
ness?",  the  average  retailer  is  likely  to  say,  "It 
is  pretty  good  now,  but  we  don't  know  how  it 
will  be  next  week."  The  retailer  is  always  looking 
ahead  and  good  present  business  scarcely  can 
relieve  him  of  the  need  of  thinking  of  next  week 
and  next  season. 

Thus  it  is  that  retailers,  before  the  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  period  has  even  fairly  begun,  are 


concerning  themselves  now  about  what  is  likely 
to  come  in  the  new  year.  How  shall  we  plan  for 
the  spring  season? 

Opinions  have  appeared  in  the  public  prints 
as  those  of  various  economic  observers  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  to  experience  something  of  a 
slump  early  in  1940.  Some  little  time  ago  it 
seemed  to  be  the  opinion  that  a  setback  would 
be  experienced  in  January.  Latterly,  however, 
these  opinions  seem  to  have  veered  to  February. 
Perhaps  later  the  opinions  may  again  be  revised. 

Under  the  circumstances  what  should  the 
planning  retailer  do? 

First  let  us  consider  what  reasons  there  may 
be  for  any  expectation  of  a  setback  after  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Presumably  this  opinion 
has  been  based  upon  some  conviction  that  there 
has  been  a  too-rapid  accumulation  of  inventories 
and  that,  when  the  new  year  begins  this  may  be 
realized  and  result  in  a  slowing  down  of  buying 
and  of  industrial  production,  until  the  excess  has 
been  consumed.  The  inventory  situation  always 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  mystery.  We  never 
know  exactly  what  Industrial  inventories  and  in¬ 
ventories  of  raw  material  are  and  the  matter  of 
retail  inventories  is  perhaps  a  still  deeper 
mystery.  So  far  as  retailers  are  concerned,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  seen  no  marked  trend  toward 
substantial  inventory  increases. 

It  probably  is  true  that  in  lines  where  retailers 
have  feared  either  rising  prices  or  shortage  of 
goods,  or  both,  they  have  committed  themselves 
for  a  larger  proportion  of  their  next  season's 
requirements  at  an  earlier  date  than  ordinarily 
they  would  do.  However,  it  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  they  have  intended  to  purchase  more 
goods.  They  have  merely  placed  more  forward 
orders  than  usual  with  the  expectation  of  having 
less  to  buy  as  the  season  advances. 

Nothing  which  we  have  encountered,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  indicate  that  manufacturers 
are  creating  large  inventories.  Such  information 
as  has  been  currently  available  would  indicate 
that  no  inventory  problem  exists.  Some  observers 
remark  that  the  record  high  production  of  steel 
has  been  caused  in  part  by  the  intention  of  many 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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TO  YOUR  FAMOUS 
CLARK’S  O.N.T.-J.&P.  COATS 


ADD 

home  sewing  family 


COUNT  THESE  ADVANTAGES 


1  Superior  Product .  .  .  smoother,  speedier 
action  because  each  element  is  die-cast,  not 
stamped  or  cut. 

2  Superior  Package  . . .  the  most  complete 
directions  ever  contained  in  a  zipper  package 
for  your  customers.  Sales  information  at  a 
glance  on  the  cover  to  help  your  clerks.  Stock 
Control  Tabs*  to  simplify  inventory. 


3  Quick  Delivery . . .  personal  or  telephone 
service  from  12  depots;  prompt  delivery  from 
6  strategic  shipping  points. 

4  Economical  Shipping . . .  your  order  for 
Crown  Zippers  can  be  made  part  of  a  prepaid 
shipment  of  other  Spool  Cotton  products. 
Write  or  telephone  our  nearest  representative 
today.  He  will  give  you  prompt  attention. 

a  PatMt  aMUa4  Ih 


CROWN  ZIPPER 

DIVISION  OP  THE  SPOOL  COTTON  COMPANY,  350  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


lAinMOIE,  2604  Sisson  St.  •  ClEVilANO,  3650  E.  93rd  S».  •  ST.  LOUIS,  1733  Locost  St.  •  lOSTON.  31  loach  St. 
CmCAOO,  740  Wost  Adams  St.  •  NEW  YOIK,  516  Whst  34Hi  St.  •  NEW  OtLEANS,  517  Tooloasa  St. 
SAN  KANCISCO.770  Mission  St.  •  LOS  ANOELES,  2S00  E.  12th  St.  •  H.  9AUL.  339  E.7lh  St.  •  NEWAMC.  54  Clark  St. 


LET’S  ARGUE 


{Continued  jrom  page  S) 

companies  and  fabricators  as  well  to  carry  more 
surplus  stock  while  the  war  continues. 

In  the  back  of  all  our  minds,  of  course,  is  the 
state  of  war  in  Europe.  What  may  happen  there; 
whether  there  may  be  some  tremendous  outburst 
of  war  activities,  or  whether  there  may  be  peace, 
is  a  problem.  No  one,  seemingly,  is  in  position 
to  give  us  any  reliable  information  on  that 
subject. 

If  war  should  begin  on  a  really  large  scale  and 
the  belligerents  should  have  to  apply  their  efforts 
wholly  to  war,  then  in  all  probability  our  indus¬ 
tries  would  be  proved  to  have  been  tremendously 
under-producing.  A  great  demand  for  goods 
might  set  in  which  would  not  only  quicken 
American  industries  but  also  push  prices  up  at 
a  rapid  rate. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  way  to  peace  should 
be  found  then  American  business  probably  would 
find  itself  in  one  of  those  strange  psychological 
pauses.  We  should  then — after  the  confusion 
attending  any  such  great  world  change — be 
relying  wholly  upon  the  strength  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  recovery  which  so  many  observers 
believe  had  already  begun  to  make  itself  felt  in 
our  affairs  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  in 
Europe. 

One  curious  sidelight  on  the  current  situation 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  some  manufacturing 
sources  report  a  distinct  slowing  down  in  col¬ 
lections.  We  have  been  asked  several  times 
lately; — "If  the  retail  business  is  picking  up,  why 
are  collections  slowing  down?"  The  only  answer 
which  occurs  to  us  is  that  possibly  with  some 
expansion  in  business  and  the  possibility  of  more, 
retailers  may  be  attempting  to  finance  somewhat 
larger  inventories  and  considerably  increased 
accounts  receivable. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  indications 
of  slower  collections  are  not  yet  important 
enough  to  have  attracted  much  attention  and 
they  may  indeed  be  merely  sporadic.  If  retailers 
are  engaged  in  the  effort  to  make  insufficient 
capital  do  sufficient  duty  to  handle  larger  in¬ 
ventories  and  increased  accounts  receivable,  one 


would  expect  commercial  bank  loans  to  be  on 
the  increase  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
that  there  has  been  any  significant  increase  in 
such  loans.  Commercial  loans  apparently  had 
been  increasing  earlier  in  the  year  but  that 
advance  has  been  stopped. 

Altogether  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  if 
collections  are  slowing  down  it  may  be  due  more 
to  increasing  accounts  receivable  than  to  the 
accumulation  of  inventory.  There  apparently  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  popularity 
of  installment  sales  and  this  trend  could  account 
for  a  shortage  of  working  capital  on  the  part  of 
retailers.  However,  the  urge  to  claim  discounts 
is  strong  in  most  merchants  and  would  lead  them 
to  bank  borrowing  rather  than  the  sacrifice  of 
discounts. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  getting  to  the  point  that 
in  so  far  as  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  situation  with  retailers  they  appear  to  be 
proceeding  carefully  and  sanely.  They  are  not 
going  haywire  in  their  expectations  for  next  year. 
Such  as  have  reached  the  point  of  figuring  out 
what  they  may  reasonably  expect,  talk  in  such 
terms  as  a  five  percent  increase  for  the  spring 
season.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  spring  season 
of  the  current  year  was  not  marked  by  particu¬ 
larly  good  conditions  such  an  expectation  would 
appear  to  be  wholly  reasonable.  In  the  last  analy¬ 
sis,  however,  the  retailer  is  dependent  upon  local 
conditions.  No  retailer  can  follow  any  plan 
which  originates  in  some  other  community  unless 
the  conditions  in  that  locality  square  with  those 
in  his  own  home  town.  Assuming,  however,  that 
local  industries  are  fairly  well  employed  and  that 
future  business  gives  some  assurance  of  stable 
conditions,  a  plan  which  contemplates  an  in¬ 
crease  of  from  five  to  ten  percent  for  the  spring 
does  not  appear  out  of  line.  Good  plans  always 
contain  sufficient  flexibility,  and  are  checked  by 
a  careful  management  often  enough  to  make  the 
amendment  of  such  plans  entirely  feasible. 

There  appears  to  us  every  reason  for  retailers 
taking  an  optimistic  view  of  the  year  ahead  but 
optimism  is  no  excuse  for  lack  of  intelligent 
caution. 
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when  rataiUra  paid  their  own  advertising  and  promotion  bills  and  bought  merchandise 
because  they  believed  in  it — believed  it  was  good  for  their  customers  and  good  for  them. 
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it  might  be  profitable  for  those  who  encoiiregiiHieir  buyere  M select  only  merchandise  ac¬ 
companied  by  substantial  advertising  and  promotion  allowopces  to  consider  where  those 
subsidies  come  from.  ~ 


IF  advertising  allowances  are  added  to  the  original  cost  of  merchandise  the  merchant 
might  better  pay  them  from  his  own  budget  and  exert  a  free  will  in  the  selection  of  the 
merchandise  he  sells.  IF  these  subsidies  are  taken  out  of  the  merchandise  by  reducing  its 
quality  and  endeavoring  to  make  up  in  style  and  eye  appeal  what  the  merchandise  lacks 
in  value  —  the  customer  is  being  fooled.  And,  perhaps,  the  store  is  too.  IF  they  are  not 
provided  for  either  by  adding  to  the  cost  of  merchandise  somewhere  along  the  line  or 
by  taking  out  something  of  intrinsic  value  from  the  merchandise  —  then  the  man  who 
furnishes  them  cannot  long  survive  and  the  retailer  may  be  minus  one  more  good  resource. 

More  and  more  merchants  are  coming  to  realize  that  if  they  pay  their  own  bills  and 
exercise  free  judgment  in  the  merchandise  they  buy  and  offer  to  their  customers  they  will,  in  the 
long  run,  be  ahead  in  the  game.  That  is  one  reason  why  more  and  more  retailers  are  asking 
that  their  merchandise  be  delivered  in  quality  silks.  Customers  know  the  added  value  of 
merchandise  made  of  good  silk,  well-sty  led  and  well-made.  Such  merchandise  not  only  builds 
prestige  and  good-will  for  the  store  that  features  it  but  it  brings  profits  and  repeat  sales. 


In  batter  and  medium  priced  merchandise  insist  on  silk.  You  owe  it  to  your  customers. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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A  Momentous  Year  Brings 

a  Five-Star  Convention 


The  curtain  is  being  Imng  for  the  2yth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  (ioods  Association  in  New  York  week 
of  January  15th.  and  across  its  hroad  folds  will 
he  danhed  the  silhouette  of  a  tierce  and  hated 
figure  of  legend — the  war  gttd.  Mars. 

Living  nj)  to  the  concept  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
gatherings  which  have  preceded  it  through  the 
years  as  a  mirror  of  contemporary  events  in  the 
business  life  of  the  country,  the  coming  assembly 
of  dq)artment  and  specialty  store  retailers  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  will  of  necessity  give  focus 
to  the  domestic  issues  which  the  Haming  fires  of 
war  abroad  have  raised. 

Retailers  are  now  fully  aware  that  they  with 
the  rest  of  business  are  Ijeing  drawn  along  in  the 
swell  which  has  l)een  created  by  the  clashes  on 
foreign  soil.  Mostly  they  want  no  part  of  the 
war,  but  readily  perceive  that  their  businesses  can 
at  best  only  partly  escape  its  consetiuences.  The 
shocks  of  the  war  must  reverl)erate  through  every 
corner  of  the  globe. 

Immediately  the  eflfect  on  .\merican  business  is 
stimulating.  Production,  retail  sales,  employment 
— total  if  not  yet  percentage,  have  risen  to  jxjints 
reminiscent  of  the  twenties.  Now,  in  every  re¬ 
tailer's  mind,  arise  such  c|uestions  as  these : 

Is  it  a  war  boomlet  or  the  long  awaited  re¬ 
covery  ? 

Is  production  running  ahead  of  jmrchasing 
lK)wer,  and  will  there  soon  lx*  a  let-up  or  a  si)eed- 
u])  of  the  current  accelerated  pace? 

How  much  is  there  to  all  the  talk  about  con¬ 
sumer  resistance  to  higher  prices,  or  is  that  re¬ 
sistance  already  diminishing? 

If  our  prices  are  higher  next  Si)ring,  are  we  to 
ex|)ect  demands  for  wage  increases? 

Has  the  government  some  cards  up  its  sleeve 
in  the  way  of  price  controls,  and  if  so,  will  they 
be  as  bad  as  the  new  Rritish  price-control  act? 

What  are  the  safeguards  retailers  should  en¬ 
force  against  repetition  of  events  under  the  Lever 
.Act  in  '19  and  ’20? 

Just  for  the  sake  of  being  forwarned.  what 
stq)s  should  retailers  be  prepared  to  take  if  this 
country  should  in  some  way  l)ecome  embroiled  in 
the  foreign  conflict? 

What  alM3ut  organized  consumers  under  new 
war  conditions? 


Would  business  go  into  a  nose-dive  here  if  war 
were  suddenly  terminated? 

Multiply  these  questions  by  a  thousand  and  you 
have  a  nmgh  pattern  of  the  January  forum  of  the 
N.R.D.(I..A.  Add  the  uncertainties  and  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  a  presidential  year  when  national  politics 
will  l>e.  to  put  it  mildly,  explosive,  and  the  con¬ 
vention  program  rises  to  a  point  of  importance 
which  is  something  next  to  imperative. 

Convention  plans  are  still  early  in  the  making, 
but  the  planners  are  thinking  along  lines  parallel 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  average  retailer.  Issues 
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springing  out  of  war  conditions  will 
of  necessity  be  dominant.  While  con¬ 
clusive  answers  to  the  questions  of 
1940  are  not  likely  to  be  had  in 
most  cases,  the  best  talent  in  retail¬ 
ing,  manufacturing  and  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  drawn  upon  to  shed 
light  in  the  dark  places.  Retailers 
fortified  by  a  wide  exchange  of 
views  will  then  be  better  able  to 
make  judgments. 

GMMral  Discussions 

The  program  for  the  convention 
calls  for  an  opening  session  Monday 
night  at  which  the  whole  restless 
horizon  for  1940  will  be  viewed. 
On  each  of  the  three  days  following 
afternoon  sessions  will  l)e  general, 
for  all  attending  the  convention, 
and  with  group  sessions  in  the 
morning  to  a  large  degree  reflecting 
in  their  applied  and  technical  phases 
the  broad  problems  broached  in  the 
general  sessions  preceding.  On 
Tuesday  the  general  problems  of 
the  convention  will  spring  from  in¬ 
dustry,  on  Wednesday  from  govern¬ 
ment,  and  on  Thursday  from  the 
public.  Because  the  question  of 
prices  is  at  present  so  close  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  every' 
store,  the  Tuesday  night  meeting  is 
being  given  over  bodily  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.,  composed  of  35  leading 
merchants  and  specifically  organized 
early  this  Fall  to  combat  unwar¬ 
ranted  price  increases. 

While  problems  springing  from 
war  conditions  will  have  a  leading 
position  in  the  general  sessions  of 
the  convention,  they  will  not  he  pre¬ 
eminent  in  all  the  discussions 
planned  for  that  week.  The  Divi¬ 
sions  and  groups  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
have  found  ample  to  talk  about 
which  is  close  to  the  heart  of  day- 
to-day  store  operation,  but  has  its 
genesis  in  the  unending  progress  of 
methods  and  means  in  retail  dis¬ 
tribution.  rather  than  the  war. 

Stor*  Managumunt 

Here  at  a  glance  are  .some  of  the 
ingredients  which  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
divisions  and  groups  are  putting  to¬ 
gether  for  their  bill  of  fare  at  the 
January  convention ; 

The  Store  Management  Group  is 
planning  a  major  assault  on  the 


lirobk'in  of  “.supply  standanlization” 
which  has  recently  been  reoj)ened  as 
a  tremendous  field  for  store  savings. 
The  current  jirogram  will  be 
stressed  to  store  owners  from  the 
point  of  view  of  expense,  and  in  its 
practical  applicatitin  in  stores  from 
the  jxiint  of  view  of  the  purchasing 
agent  and  the  training  department, 
i'he  interest  of  all  these  must  be 
won  to  insure,  not  onjy  acceptance 
of  the  standardization  program,  but 
its  continuous  enforcement  and  ulti¬ 
mate  success. 

Store  managers  also  are  to  con¬ 
sider  service  oj>erations  in  light  of 
the  changing  scene  in  retailing. 
Particularly,  they  will  investigate 
these  policies  in  light  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  raised  by  competition  between 
metrojKilitan  and  suburban  stores, 
stressing  the  parking  situation  and 
changes  in  downtown  real  estate 
values.  There  will  also  be  study  of 
mail  and  telephone  shopping  ser¬ 
vice,  its  control,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  proven  profitable. 
Restaurant  managers  will  pursue 
their  efforts  to  standardize  store 
restaurant  practice  and  reporting  of 
figures,  but  will  add  to  it  an  ex¬ 
change  of  practical  ideas  for  store 
restaurant  operation,  including  the 
oix?ration  of  milk  bars,  and  snack 
counters  on  selling  floors. 

Employ**  R*lations 

Store  managers,  controllers,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  delivery  executives  plan 
a  joint  discussion  of  employee  rela¬ 
tions  in  1940,  with  emphasis  on  non¬ 
selling  departments,  personnel 
supervision,  and  merit  rating  in 
social  security. 

Accounting  and  Control 

Controllers  of  themselves  are  to 
appraise  the  value  of  a  free  and 
full-time  research  manager  in  store 
operation.  They  will  weigh  the 
financial  problems  created  by  an 
era  of  rising  prices,  and  the  new 
ty])es  of  taxation  and  business  regu¬ 
lation  now  in  trend  or  under  agita¬ 
tion.  They  will  apply  themselves  to 
a  discussion  of  the  joint  and  sepa¬ 
rate  responsibilities  of  the  controller 
and  the  public  accountant.  An  ex¬ 
pert  from  Dun  &  Bradstreet  will 
give  his  views  and  open  debate  on 


the  troublesome  (luestion  of  current 
and  future  retail  inventories.  Future 
problems  as  revealed  in  today’s  fi¬ 
nancial  statements,  and  new  devel¬ 
opments  in  social  security,  from 
Ham  and  Eggs  to  merit  rating,  are 
also  on  the  roster. 

Sal*s  Promotion 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division 
will  sponsor  a  general  session  on 
the  day  set  aside  for  problems  of 
the  retail  public.  In  a  program  deal¬ 
ing  with  store  public  relations  in 
the  new  year,  lioth  speakers  from 
other  industries,  w’ho  will  (le.scribe 
the  accomplishments  of  programs 
in  their  fields  and  suggest  tech¬ 
niques,  and  retailers  who  offer  ideas 
for  starting  or  expanding  retail  pub¬ 
lic  relations  activities,  will  be 
brought  before  the  audience. 

The  much  batted  about  and  con¬ 
fused  question  of  store  use  of  radio 
is  to  lie  brought  down  to  earth  in 
a  technical  radio  session  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion.  Current  practice  by  retailers 
in  using  this  medium  will  lie  ex¬ 
plained,  and  be  followed  by  sugges¬ 
tions  from  experts  in  the  radio  field 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  retail 
advertising  over  the  air.  Promoting 
private  brands,  credit  promotion, 
ensemble  selling  and  coordination 
and  .some  phases  of  display,  are 
other  topics  which  will  engross  the 
sales  promoters. 

Mwchandising 

Concentrating  on  the  question  of 
merchandising  in  the  dubious  course 
to  be  traced  by  1940,  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  meetings  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  as  timely  as  ticking  of 
the  clock.  A  general  .session  on 
ready-to-wear,  directed  by  the 
Ready-to-Wear  Group,  will  air  a 
subject  which  is  close  to  paramount 
in  merchandising  circles  at  present 
— that  of  opening  dates  for  Sjiring 
and  Fall  merchandise.  The  session 
is  planned  as  a  “Town  Hall  fleet¬ 
ing”  with  both  manufacturers  and 
retailers  contributing  their  opinions. 
Merchandising  of  accessories  and 
electrical  appliances,  and  service¬ 
ability  are  themes  for  some  of  the 
other  meetings  now  under  plan  by 
the  Merchandising  Division. 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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THE  P  R  E  S  I  D  E  N  T'S 

RESPONSIBILITIES 


I'resiileiit,  National  lletail  Dry  (iuods 

The  decade  of  1930-1940  rings  down  its  cur¬ 
tain.  It  will  he  known  as  the  Age  of  Unrea¬ 
son — plenty  amid  want ;  strikes  within  the 
ranks  of  labor ;  bitterness  l>etween  labor  and  i)ro- 
duction;  lack  of  understanding  l)etween  liusiness 
and  Government ;  a  menacing  rise  of  taxation  and 
public  debt ;  war  and  destruction  at  some  jxjint 
in  the  world  almost  daily  during  the  period.  All 
these  factors  and  many  others  contrive  to  make 
this  an  era  which  the  future  historian  will  view 
with  critical  indictments. 

Withal,  adjustments,  which  could  not  have  l)een 
accomplished  in  the  last  century  without  blood¬ 
shed,  contribute  permanently  to  raise  the  stature 
of  men.  For  the  everyday  man,  the  future  holds 
hope  of  greater  real  wages — the  improvement  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  his  dollar,  not  only  by 
the  advance  of  science  but  by  the  avoidance  of 
waste  and  fraud.  From  the  old  buccaneering  prin¬ 
ciple  “let  the  buyer  beware”  we  have  progressed 
to  the  slogan  “purchasing  agents  for  the  com¬ 
munity”.  There  is  indeed  a  wide  difference  l)e- 
tween  these  standards  of  business  conduct. 

One  of  the  jobs  of  a  democracy  is  to  keep  in¬ 
creasing  the  imiK)rtance  of  the  individual  but  at 
the  same  time  the  rights  of  private  projjerty  must 
l)e  preserved.  Such  failures  as  government  has 
made  in  this  resj)ect.  in  the  sweej)  of  the  reforms, 
must  lie  liquidated. 

For  those  who  have  the  power  and  opportunity 
of  management,  the  big  pay-off  lies  in  new  stand¬ 
ards  of  resiwnsibilities.  We,  in  retailing,  liave  set 
a  valuable  pace  in  this  respect.  li  might  be  well  to 
review  a  few  of  the  outstanding  incidents,  which 
give  rise  to  this  conclusion: 

I^arly  in  1938,  the  writer  suggested  to  your 
Directors  that  we  seek  the  extent  of  our  special 
res|xmsibilities  in  the  immediate  and  near-trend 
emergencies.  Subsequently,  your  officers  arranged 
a  broadcast  on  a  nation-wide  hookup — a  re]xjrt  to 
the  i)eople  of  this  country  of  the  puqMises  and 
activities  of  merchants  throughout  the  country, 
not  only  members  of  our  Association  but  all  those 
engaged  in  retailing.  It  sought  to  establish  the 
principle  that  we  would  not  contribute  to  the 
Tower  of  Babel :  that  by  avoidance  of  over-parti¬ 
sanship  in  our  attitudes  we  would  decrease  the 
confusion  of  the  public  mind,  and  that  the  l)est 
contribution  we  could  make  to  the  jmblic  interest 
would  l)e  to  do  the  job  of  retailing  capably  in 


-  By  SAUL  COHN 

Assuciatioii  and  l.'ily  Stores  (!oiii|iaiiy 

each  of  our  communities.  Subsequently,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Demonstration  was  conceived  and 
carried  out.  It  has  lx*en  a  worthwhile  venture  in 
])ublic  relations.  It  indicated  not  only  the  in¬ 
dividual  resixjnsibility  of  single  merchants  but  the 
group  responsibility  of  retailers  in  a  community. 
Thereafter,  realizing  that  the  stress  and  lack  of 
income  of  the  farmer  sensitively  affects  the  whole 
economy,  we  gave  evidence  to  government  of  our 
willingness  to  coojierate  in  connection  with  the 
problems  of  agricultural  .surpluses.  Our  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Taxation  and  Scnrial  .Security  have  made 
real  contributions  on  these  jjroblems  and  have 
contacted  with  various  governmental  agencies 
who  have  welcomed  their  views.  Likewise,  we 
liave  joined  with  government  and  other  associa¬ 
tions  to  make  the  forthcoming  census  of  1940  of 
.substantial  Ixnefit  to  trade. 

Our  activities  in  the  nvatter  of  j)ricing  policies 
and  the  admirable  restraint  which  retailers  every¬ 
where  have  practiced  in  the  public  interest  demon¬ 
strated  this  very  refreshing  sense  of  responsibility. 
The  leadership  of  our  members  has  had  the  direct 
effect  of  encouraging  stability,  and  our  determined 
pur]X)se  to  resist  unwarranted  price  advances 
amounts  to  a  genuine  effort  to  assist  in  balancing 
our  economy  and  in  preventing  undue  inflation. 
Not  only  our  grouj),  but  retailing  generally,  took 
the  same  attitude.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  our  Economic  .Advisory  Committee,  about 
twenty-five  of  our  memlxrs  and  directors  went  to 
Washington  at  their  expense  to  review  the  sub¬ 
ject.  and  to  determine  what  we  could  do  about  it 
in  a  i)ractical  way.  and  to  meet  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  government  and  the  national  legisla¬ 
ture. 

Tliere  are  some  practical  souls  who  will  want 
to  ])Ut  these  activities  under  a  microscope  and  say 
“What  have  you  achieved?”.  The  answer  is  that 
the  results  are  not  altogether  immediate  but  rather 
ixrmanent  in  their  imi)lications. 

We  are  j^assing  through  a  great  emergency. 
Industrial  leadership  has  responded  ably  in  fixing 
its  ix)licies.  Lalx)r  will  probably  see  the  light  of 
attempting  to  get  betterment  through  steadier 
employment  and  income  rather  than  an  increase 
of  hourly  wages.  The  leadership  in  retailing 
must  continue  in  a  statesmanlike  way  to  join  with 
other  forces  in  keeping  alive  these  imjiroved 
standards  of  resixjnsibility. 
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Systematic  Assortment  Checks 
Yield  Important  Dividends 

An  airtight  system  for  the  checking  of  staple  stocks  keeps  the 
buyers  of  this  Western  store  continuously  informed  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  stocks,  familiarizes  them  early  with  symptoms  of 
anything  wrong,  and  helps  them  make  creditable  profit  showings. 
The  store  sends  this  detailed  description  of  its  operation  to  the 
Merchandising  Division. 


Light,  fast-moving  stocks,  bal¬ 
anced  assortments,  and  better 
selling  are  among  the  results 
achieved  by  an  outstandingly  suc¬ 
cessful  Western  store  through  the 
use  of  a  simple  system  of  assort¬ 
ment  checks.  On  the  surface,  the 
system  appears  to  be  merely  an  effi¬ 
cient  routine  for  checking  staples 
and  reporting  items  out  of  stock. 
Actually,  it  is  a  means  of  keeping 
the  buyer  informed  as  to  both  the 
completeness  and  general  condition 
of  his  stock ;  it  makes  it  possible  for 
merchandise  that  would  otherwise 
become  slow-moving  to  be  located 
and  disposed  of  early ;  and  it  fami¬ 
liarizes  salespeople  with  stocks  to 
an  extent  that  hatl  not  previously 
been  achieved. 

The  store  is  a  large  and  well-run 
department  store,  catering  to  the 
volume  and  medium-priced  trade. 
Its  accomplishments  in  the  systema¬ 
tizing  of  merchandise  records  and 
routines  are  noteworthy — and  its 
profit  showings  are  consistent  and 
creditable. 

Before  installing  its  staple  stock 
control  system,  the  store  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  fact  that  few  of  its 
people  actually  knew  what  consti¬ 
tuted  a  staple  item.  In  many  cases, 
the  views  of  the  buyer  and  his 
assistant  would  vary.  Salespeople 
were  unable  to  inform  the  buyer  in¬ 
telligently  when  staple  items  were 
running  low — in  spite  of  a  want- 
slip  system  which  provides  for  daily 
notations  of  numbers  “low'”  or 
“out”. 

Realizing  that  its  merchandising 
needed  adjustment  the  store  set  out 
to  develop  a  control  of  those  items 
which  constituted  the  “bread  and 


butter”  of  its  business.  The  whole 
approach  to  the  problem  was  from 
the  customer’s  angle.  The  manage¬ 
ment  was  not  content  with  knowing 
that  staple  items  were  carried;  it 
was  also  important  to  know  that  the 
range  of  staples  covered  the  needs 
of  the  store’s  customers.  Today,  the 
store  is  assured  of  having  on  hand 
at  all  times  95%  of  the  staple  needs 
of  its  customers — in  itself  a  remark¬ 
able  accomplishment. 

The  Imsic  idea  of  the  system, 
which  the  store  calls  its  Staple 
Stock  Control,  is  that  each  depart¬ 
ment  should  set  down  on  paper  a 
list  of  those  items  which  belong  in 
stock  at  all  times,  and  that  periodi¬ 
cally  someone  should  check  the  de¬ 
partment,  report  any  items  which 
are  out,  and  follow  through  to  see 
that  they  are  ordered  and  stocked 
promptly. 

The  mechanics  of  the  system  are 
simple.  The  basic  form  used  is  the 
Staple  Stock  List  (Form  1 ).  This 
is  a  sheet  of  punched  paper  on 
which  is  typed  a  list  of  the  items, 
sizes  and  styles  which  are  consid¬ 
ered  staples.  No  entries  are  made 
of  quantities. 

Form  1  is  on  punched  paper,  size 
8^2  by  11  inches,  set  up  so  that  a 
margin  of  inches  remains  blank 
at  the  left-hand  side.  As  is  shown 
in  the  illustration,  a  “tab”  page 
(Form  2),  size  2j4  by  11  inches, 
fits  over  this  space.  It  is  ruled  and 
printed  identically  on  lx)th  sides,  to 
accommodate  the  entries  covering 
six  stock  checks.  No  entries  con¬ 
cerning  the  stock  checks  are  made 
on  Form  1. 

Both  list  and  “tab”  are  inserted 
in  a  loose-leaf  binder.  The  list  re¬ 


mains  in  the  binder  for  the  entire 
season,  but  the  “tab”  is  replaced  as 
often  as  necessary.  Each  “tab”  is 
numbered  to  correspond  to  the  page 
to  which  it  refers. 

The  “tab”  has  six  columns  on 
each  side.  Two  are  needed  for  each 
check-up  of  the  stock.  In  the  first 
column,  headed  “REQUIRED”, 
the  office  enters  in  red  opjxjsite  each 
line  the  number  of  items  that  should 
be  represented  in  stock  for  that  size 
or  style.  For  example,  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  there  should  be  four  neck- 
sizes  for  33-inch  sleeves;  hence  a 
"4”  is  listed  on  this  line  of  the 
“tab”. 

When  the  stock  is  checked,  pencil 
entries  in  the  second  column,  under 
“OUT”  show  how  many  of  these 
items  were  NOT  in  stock.  If  four 
neck  sizes  should  have  been  in  stock 
and  all  four  were  present,  a  zero  is 
put  down.  If  only  three  are  in 
stock,  a  “1”  is  entered,  indicating 
that  one  is  out. 

At  the  head  of  the  column,  the 
checker  enters  the  date  of  the  stock 
inspection.  At  the  foot,  he  enters 

(1)  the  total  number  of  items  re¬ 
quired,  (2)  the  total  number  of 
“outs”,  and  (3)  the  percentage  of 
“outs”  to  total. 

The  checking  is  done  by  someone 
from  the  Staple  Stock  Control 
Office,  accompanied  by  a  member  of 
the  department  staff,  preferably  the 
assistant  buyer  or  head  of  stock. 
As  the  inspection  proceeds,  a  list  is 
made  up  of  the  individual  items  out 
of  stock.  For  this  purpose  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  is  usetl,  which  has 
columns  for  ( 1 )  a  reference  to  the 
page  on  which  the  item  is  listed, 

(2)  a  description  of  the  item,  (3) 
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Staple  Stock  List 

(Forms  1  and  2)  Items) 
are  desrrihed  and  listed 
on  a  sheet  &V2"  by  11".  A 
niaricin  of  2V2"  is  kept  at 
the  left,  over  which  fits  a 
“tah”  page  ruled  to  ac¬ 
commodate  entries  of  in¬ 
dividual  stork  checks. 
Note  that  the  “tah”  is 
numbered  to  correspond 
to  the  page  number  of  the 
list.  It  is  printed  on  both 
sides. 

Each  stork  check  uses 
two  columns  of  the  “tah”. 
Ill  the  first,  the  office  en¬ 
ters  in  red  the  number  of 
items  or  sizes  called  for 
on  each  line.  This  column 
is  headed  “REQ’D”  (Re¬ 
quired).  In  the  second 
column,  a  tally  stroke  is 
made  for  each  item  out  of 
stork.  Totals  appear  at 
the  foot  of  the  second  col¬ 
umn,  together  with  the 
percentage  of  “outs”  to 
total  required  items. 

Changes  on  this  list  are 
made  in  red  pencil  and 
dated.  Note  that  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  at  the  right,  certain 
items  have  been  cancelled 
between  the  date  of  the 
first  check  and  the  date  of 
the  second. 


(late  checked.  (4)  date  re-checked.  Office.  .\  personal  note  from  the  .\tter  a  second  period  of  seven 
and  (5)  date  of  second  re-check.  management  of  tlie  store  is  sent  to  days,  the  department  is  once  more 
This  list  of  staples  out  of  stock  any  deiiartment  showing  an  unsatis-  checked  for  items  that  still  remaiti 
is  made  in  triplicate  and  signed  by  factory  report.  out  of  stock.  If  any  are  found,  a 

the  buyer  and  the  checker.  Any  Working  from  its  fde  copy,  the  letter  is  written  to  the  management, 
items  which  were  on  the  previous  office  makes  a  re-check  about  seven  the  divisional  merchandise  manager, 
month’s  report  as  being  out  of  stock  days  after  the  regular  monthly  and  the  buyer.  In  this  letter,  the 
and  which  appear  again  on  the  cur-  check,  to  determine  what  items  are  office  lists  in  detail  the  items  found 
rent  report  are  starred  in  red.  The  still  out  of  stock.  If  any  item  has  out  of  stock  and  the  dates  the  de¬ 
number  of  months  an  item  has  been  not  been  ordered  since  the  first  partment  was  checked.  The  office 
out  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  check,  the  merchandise  manager  is  also  incorporates  into  this  letter  any 
stars  opposite  it  on  the  “out”  re-  notified.  If  the  order  is  not  for  a  suggestions  it  feels  would  be  of 

ixirt.  sufficient  quantity,  or  if  immediate  benefit  to  the  department. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  given  to  delivery  has  not  been  specified,  these  Huyers  are  strongly  urged  to  co- 
the  buyer,  divisional  merchandise  facts  are  also  brought  to  his  atten-  ojwrate.  Note  the  instructions  issued 

manager  and  Staple  Stock  Control  tion.  to  huyers  by  the  general  merchan- 
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STAPLE  STCXX  REVISION 


M«oy«  9*9. 


^Stapl*  Stock  CootroL. 


INffKUCTtOHS: 

WKo«  ••  itom  eo  your  stopio  iteck  H«t  it  to  bo  A44»4.  RommvW,  or  Kovitorf  you  must  tno  thti  form.  In  tho  column  proridod 
wffto  what  dwpodtion  is  to  bo  modo  of  fK#  itom  ^ivo  tho  popo  oumbor  and  o  compioto  do—riptioo  of  tim  itom.  This  form  is  to  b« 
lillod  out  in  duplkoto.  Sion  ond.sond  eri9inol  ond  duplicoto  to  your  divisionoi  morchondiso  mono9or  for  opprovoi.  Ho  will  in  turn 
forward  thorn  to  tho  Stoplo  Stock  Control  OfRco  for  final  disposition.  No  chonqos  con  bo  ntodo  in  yoor  copy  of  tho  Stoplo  Stock  List 
until  you  rocoivo  tho  duplicoto  from  tho  Stoplo  Stock  Control  Offico  proporly  outhorizod.  Thoso  rovisions  must  bo  mo^  botwoon  chock 
inqt  -no  cboofos  wM  h*  ooooptod  whilo  doportmonts  oro  boinf  chockod. 


Staple  Stock  Revision 

(Form  3)  The  buyer’s  suggestions  for  revising  the  staple  stork  list  are  entered 
on  this  form,  which  is  7"  by  lOVi"  in  size.  In  the  first  rolumn.  the  buyer 
indicates  whether  he  wishes  to  add  to  his  list,  remove  an  item  from  it,  or 
revise  the  assortment.  In  the  second  rolumn.  he  gives  a  page  reference 
to  facilitate  locating  the  item  in  the  staple  stork  hook.  The  wide  column  is 
for  description  of  the  item. 

The  revision  is  not  considered  officially  made  until  it  has  been  accepted 
by  the  merchandise  manager  and  has  cleared  through  the  Staple  Stock  Control 
Office.  Revisions  may  not  he  made  at  the  time  the  department  is  being  checked. 


tlise  inanaj'er  whe-n  the  sy.steni  was 
installed ; 

■‘^'our  department  has  suhmitted 
to  the  Staple  Stock  Control  Office 
a  list  of  items  that  you  consider 
staj)le.  These  lists  have  been  re¬ 
vised  hy  this  De|)artment  and  again 
returned  to  you  for  a  final  O.  K. 
We  have  sui)plied  your  department 
with  duplicate  and  triplicate  copies 
of  this  list,  and  expect  you  to  use 
one  of  these  lists  with  the  checker 
when  your  department  is  being 
checked. 


“The  list  in  our  office  and  the  list 
in  your  department  must  he  identi¬ 
cal  and  any  changes  made  on  our 
office  list  must  apjiear  on  your  list 
also. 

“Please  remember  that  every  item 
that  appears  on  our  list  must  he 
accounted  for  and  that  you  will  not 
he  excused  by  telling  the  checker 
that  the  items  are  in  your  stock 
room — they  must  he  on  the  floor. 
The  checker  is  instructed  to  see 
every  item  that  is  listed. 

“IMPORTANT!  No  changes  or 


revisions  may  l)e  made  while  your 
department  is  Ijeing  checked.  .Any 
changes  must  l)e  made  between 
checking  i)eriods  on  a  special  form 
which  will  he  provided  for  this  pur- 
]K)se. 

“When  you  receive  notice  that 
your  department  is  to  he  checked 
you  will  assign  someone  in  your 
department — ])referal)ly  your  .\ssist- 
ant  or  Head  of  Stock — who  is  en¬ 
tirely  familiar  with  the  stock  to  go 
through  your  department  with  the 
checker.  This  i)erson  must  he  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  other  duties  and  remain 
with  the  checker  until  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  checked.  No  department 
will  he  checked  unless  the  ])erson 
accompanying  the  checker  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  copy  of  your  Stai)le 
Stock  List. 

“Hear  in  mind  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  has  gone  to  no  little  expense 
in  estal)li.shing  this  Staple  Stock 
System  anti  any  lack  of  cooperation 
f)n  your  ])art  will  he  reported. 

“If  you  have  any  questions  what¬ 
soever  about  this  system,  call  Sta¬ 
tion - and  ask  for  Mr.  - , 

who  will  e.xplain  any  phase  of  the 
system  not  entirely  clear  to  you. 

“(leneral  merchandise  manager.” 

file  imixtrtance  of  cooiKTating  in 
these  assortment  checks  is  emjdia- 
sized  also  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of 
the  form  used  for  listing  the  stajde 
items  (Form  1  ).  The  message 
reads : 

“Stocks  are  high  when  they  con¬ 
tain  more  of  any  item  than  can  he 
sold  pronqnly  at  current  price 
levels.  They  are  low  if  they  are 
short  of  merchandise  in  current  de¬ 
mand.  More  business  is  lost  hy 
that  kind  of  low  stocks  than  can  l)e 
gained  hy  all  the  .sensational  price 
promotions  you  can  jam  into  the 
daily  ads.” 

When  the  lists  are  tyi)ed.  four 
copies  are  made.  One  goes  to  the 
merchandise  manager,  one  to  the 
office,  and  two  to  the  department. 
Changes  may  he  made  only  after  a 
revision  form  has  l)een  approved  by 
the  merchandise  manager,  recorded 
hy  the  Staple  Stock  Control  Office, 
and  returned  to  the  buyer.  Instruc¬ 
tions  at  the  foot  of  the  staple  stock 
revision  form  (Form  ,3)  read: 

“When  an  item  on  your  staple 
stock  list  is  to  he  .Added,  Removed, 
or  Revised,  you  must  use  this  form. 
In  the  column  i)rovided,  write  what 
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At  the  Tailored  Womcm 


A  corner  of  the  millinery  department  at  The  Tailored  Woman, 
which  moved  recently  into  extensively  remodeled  Fifth  Avenue 
quarters.  How  the  fine  interior  architectural  details  of  an  old 
building  were  retained  and  a  new  note  of  cheerful  modernity 
injected  was  described  in  the  November  Bulletin.  The  archi¬ 
tect,  whose  name  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  last  month’s 
story,  is  Thomas  E.  Greacen,  11. 


disposition  is  to  be  made  of  the 
item — give  the  page  nunil)er  and  a 
comi)lete  description  of  the  item. 
This  form  is  to  lie  filled  out  in 
duplicate.  Sign  and  send  original 
and  duplicate  to  your  divisional 
merchandise  manager  for  approval. 
He  will  in  turn  forward  them  to  the 
Staple  Stock  Control  Office  for  final 
disj)osition.  No  chmiges  can  be 
made  in  ytmr  copy  of  the  Stai)le 
Stock  list  until  you  receive  the 
duplicate  from  the  Staple  Stock 
Control  Office  ])n)perly  authorized. 
These  revisions  must  be  made  be¬ 
tween  checkings — no  changes  will 
be  accepted  while  departments  are 
being  checked.” 

Revisions  are  entered  on  the 
Staple  Stock  List  forms  in  red 
jK'ncil,  and  dated.  On  the  sample 
form  illustrated,  it  will  be  noted 
that  between  the  first  and  second 
checking  dates,  certain  items  were 
dropi)ed.  These  are  cancelled  on  the 
Staple  Stuck  List,  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  (Iropi)ed  is  also  retlected 
in  the  "tab"  entries.  Note  that  the 
retpiired  number  of  items  at  the 
first  check-up  ttUaled  68 ;  at  the  sec¬ 
ond.  only  29  were  required,  due  to 
the  cancellation  of  two  numbers  and 
a  reducti(jn  in  the  sizes  carried  of  a 
third  number. 

To  facilitate  checking,  the  office 
notifies  the  buyer  in  advance  of  the 
date  on  w'hich  his  deitartment  will 
l)e  visited.  The  notice,  which  is 
signed  by  the  general  merchandise 
manager,  reads  as  follows : 

"The  STAPLE  STOCK  LIST 
will  be  checked  in  I)e])artment 
- on - .  commenc¬ 
ing  at  - . 

“See  that  either  the  .Assistant, 
Head  of  Stock  or  someone  who  is 
entirely  familiar  with  the  stock  is 
relieved  of  all  other  duties  on  this 
day  in  (jrder  that  he  or  she  may 
assist  the  checker  without  interrup¬ 
tion.” 

The  person  thus  assigned  must 
stay  with  the  checker  until  the  de¬ 
partment  inspection  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  system  does  not  call 
for  s])ot  checks.  EX’EKY  item 
listed  on  the  sheets  is  checked,  and 
those  found  out  of  stock  are  re¬ 
ported  and  followed  u)).  as  has  been 
explained. 

This  follow-up  is  regarded  by  the 
management  of  the  store  as  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the 
system.  The  reix)rt  of  "outs”  to  the 


buyer  is  accomijanied  by  a  letter 
along  these  lines,  signed  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager : 

"The  attached  Staple  Stock  re- 
])ort  indicates  that  you  are  losing 
business  on  items  you  sbould  uez'er 
be  out  of. 

"The  ])ur|K)se  of  establishing  this 
.Stajde  Stock  system  is  to  assist  you 
in  controlling  this  situation. 

"We  can  t)nly  supjtly  you  with 
the  tools  with  which  to  work.  It  is 
up  to  you  as  a  buyer  to  utilize  them 
to  the  l)est  advantage. 

"You  have  a  copy  of  the  sta])le 
list  for  your  department.  See  that 
your  section  heads  keep  you  con¬ 
stantly  informed  of  the  condition  of 
their  staples.  Set  tip  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  for  each  item  and  in¬ 


sist  that  it  be  reixtrted  to  you 
immediately  when  a  staple  item  is 
nearing  the  minimum  as  set  up. 

“If  you  will  do  this  and  place 
your  order  the  instant  an  item  is 
reported  to  you,  1  know  the  future 
reports  concerning  your  dei)artment 
will  present  a  much  better  jneture. 


"General  merchandise  manager.” 

.A  very  careful  record  is  kept  of 
the  dates  on  which  the  various  de- 
j)artments  are  checked  and  just  how 
long  it  takes  to  check  them  individu¬ 
ally.  If  the  time  retjuired  to  check 
a  dei)artment  continually  apjtears 
unduly  long,  this  is  investigated  in 
an  effort  to  determine  its  cause. 

{Continued  on  page  69) 
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Kaufmann’s  Novel  Selling  Booklet 

A  HANDBOOK,  Success  in  Re-  the  lecture  smelt  of  the  lamp. 

tail  Selling,  has  just  been  pub-  In  the  past,  criticism  of  such  well- 
lished  by  the  Men’s  Club  of  Kauf-  intentionecl  oral  endeavors  came 
mann’s  Department  Store,  Pitts-  usually  from  the  “old  war-horse’’ 
burgh.  This  effectively  illustrated  type  of  salesperson  who  muttered : 
12-page  brochure  is  a  collaboration  "Listen.  1  been  with  the  store  goin’ 
by  1 1  salesmen  who  are  members  of  on  ’leven  years.  Coupla’  times  a 
the  Kaufmann  organization.  Each  year,  ’siK*cially  ’round  Chrissmus, 
of  them  is  given  a  page  on  which  they  take  on  someone  that’s  never 
to  discuss  cogently  such  aspects  of  sold  a  dollar’s  worth  o’  merchandise, 
retailing  as  Selling  by  Suggestion,  She,  or  he,  is  gonna  tell  me  how  t’ 
Building  Personal  Trade,  Selling  sell,  huh?  What  a  laugh!  Why  for 
Your  Store,  “I’ll  Be  Back”,  Waiting  the  last  eight  years  I’ve  run  the  big- 
on  Two  Customers,  Reducing  Re-  gest  took  in  this  whole  department 
turns.  Selling  by  Telephone,  Closing 
the  Sale,  and  so  on.  The  eleven 
contributors  of  signed  commentaries 
are :  Charles  Kircher,  men’s  shirts ; 

Albert  Crittenden,  men’s  clothing ; 

Fred  Hollins,  sporting  goods;  Wal¬ 
lace  Seligson,  Inry's  clothing;  Ray 
Crawford,  funiiture;  Irwin  Rose, 
men’s  clothing;  E.  C.  Townsley, 
radios;  Oscar  Berglund,  C.  S.  Eck- 
hardt,  Howard  Berkins,  furniture ; 

Carl  “Red”  .Ainsworth,  men's  cloth¬ 
ing. 

The  discussions  presented  are  as 
lively  and  informal  as  they  are  brief 
and  instructive.  Perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  virtue  iK)ssessed  by  the  handtook 
is  its  unconventional  source.  That 
is  to  say,  until  recent  years  selling 
information  given  to  store  employ¬ 
ees  originated  with  an  instructor 
without  first-hand  selling  experi¬ 
ence.  W’hat  he — more  often  it  was 
she — had  to  say,  however  fruity  it 
might  be,  was  largely  discounted  by 
listening  salespeoi)le,  who  felt  that 


•And  iKJW  some  more  of  the  same  old 
baloney — thej’  tell  me  I  gotta  go  up¬ 
stairs  tomorrow  before  the  store 
opens  and  ‘listen-very-attentively,- 
please’  while  a  nice  old  lady — or  a 
22-year-old  slickie  who  got  the  job 
l)ecause  she’s  the  college  tyjx; — pulls 
that  one  atout  not  oix.*nin’  with  ‘Can 
I  help  you?’  And  they  shot  Lin¬ 
coln  !” 

Perhaps,  those  days  are  gone  for¬ 
ever.  In  any  case  Kaufmann's  little 
lH)ok  is  a  gem.  It  is  to  to  hojK^d  that 
it  is  the  fore-runner  of  a  long  series. 


Quackenbush  Main  Floor  Modernization 


Complete  remodeling  of  the 
main  floor  at  Quackenbush’s,  Pat¬ 
erson.  New  Jersey,  was  completed 
in  November.  Above  is  the  new 
toiletries  department,  with  bays 
and  niches  of  glass  block,  modern 
fixtures  of  bleached  walnut,  fluo¬ 
rescent  lighting.  At  left  a  “bargain 
booth”  group  of  clover-leaf  design 
to  facilitate  traffic  and  service. 
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Keep  Installment  Terms  in  Line 
or  Risk  Repossession  Losses 

By  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


FUK  the  past  four  years  the 
Credit  ivlanageineiit  Division  has 
surveyed  the  trend  of  install¬ 
ment  terms  for  twenty  specific  com¬ 
modities  generally  sold  on  the  de¬ 
ferred  payment  plan.  We  have  at- 
tenii)ted  to  chart  the  prevailing 
terms  indicating  what  the  typical 
terms  are  for  a  given  commodity  as 
rci)orted  hy  the  greatest  number  of 
stores  using  them,  and  also  showing 
the  range  of  terms  available  for  dif¬ 
ferent  commodities  by  listing  the 
conservative  and  lilieral  extremes. 

Our  most  recent  Installment  Sell 
ing  Study  shows  that  the  stores 
contributing  to  the  survey  seem  to 
have  held  their  own  far  better  dur¬ 
ing  19v38  titan  had  Iteen  anticipated. 
It  also  revealed  that  the  general 
tightening  up  of  terms,  which  was 
widely  advocated  in  1937,  was  ap¬ 
parently  not  followed  by  all  lines 
of  retailing.  That  .some  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  installment  terms,  itarticu- 
larly  for  major  electrical  ap]tliances, 
would  take  jtlace  this  year  was  more 
or  less  anticipated. 

Undue  Lengthening  of  Terms 

Numerous  members  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  Itecame  quite  disturbed,  how¬ 
ever,  when  they  learned  that  the 
current  liberalization  trend  resulted 
in  tbe  reintroduction  of  thirty-six 
months  terms  on  major  electrical 
apj)liances  by  two  leading  sales  fi¬ 
nance  companies  during  the  last  two 
or  three  months.  This  jxilicy  of 
lengthening  terms  to  three  years  has 
resulted  in  a  general  feeling  of  ap¬ 
prehension  on  the  i)art  of  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  store  credit  exe¬ 
cutives  who  fear  the  step  may  en¬ 
courage  an  unwise  liberalization  of 
credit  terms  on  installment  selling 
lines  generally.  Tbe  Division  has 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again  the 
common  belief  among  credit  execu¬ 
tives  that  the  only  time  an  extension 
of  terms  is  justified  is  during  a  peri¬ 
od  of  declining  sales  or  generally 


depresicd  business  conditions  when 
sucli  terms  might  be  effective. 

In  a  recent  press  and  radio  re¬ 
lease,  whicb  was  broadcast  by  the 
Mutual  Network  and  was  widely 
quoted  in  the  trade  and  business 
press,  we  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  view  of  i)resent  improved 
business  conditions  .such  lengthening 
of  terms  at  this  time  is  as  unwise 
as  it  is  unwarranted.  I  f  anything, 
current  credit  policy  should  call  for 
ma.ximum  terms  of  twenty-four 
months  at  the  most,  and  as  condi- 
ions  improve  this  ma.ximum  might 
gradually  even  be  restricted  some¬ 
what  more  in  order  to  provide  slack 
for  i)Ossible  future  liberalization  of 
terms  so  as  to  enable  retailers  to 
equalize  sales  during  tbe  next  i)eri- 
od  of  declining  business  activity.  I 
realize  that  this  statement  does  not 
conform  altogether  with  retail  prac¬ 
tice.  No  thinking  credit  manager, 
however,  will  deny  its  economic 
soundness. 

Thirty-six  months  terms  have  not 
been  in  effect  since  tbe  expiration 
of  F.H.A.  Title  1  terms.  During 
the  i)eriod  those  terms  were  in 
force,  the  leading  associations  in  the 
consumer  credit  field  joined  in  ex¬ 
pressing  the  view  that  the  F.H.A. 
terms  were  excessive,  a  Ixilief  which 
has  since  been  substantiated.  These 
organizations  included  the  National 
-Association  of  Sales  Finance  Com¬ 
panies,  National  Retail  Furniture 
.Association,  National  Retail  Credit 
.Association,  and,  of  course,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Danger  in  Over-Long  Terms 

The  di.sastrous  effect  of  lengthen¬ 
ing  terms  unduly  was  clearly  lorne 
out  by  the  reiX)ssession  experience 
of  a  nationally  known  sales  finance 
company.  This  company  informed 
the  Division  recently  that  they  aver¬ 
aged  two  repossessions  out  of  every 
100  units  .sold  on  terms  of  20% 


down  and  twenty- four  months  time. 
The  number  of  repossessions 
doubled  when  the  down  payment 
was  cut  to  10%  and  the  terms  ex¬ 
tended  to  thirty  months.  In  fact, 
when  this  company  extended  terms 
to  thirty-six  months,  the  reposses- 
si»m  rate  jumped  so  phenomenally 
that  it  was  five  to  seven  times 
greater  than  when  terms  of  20% 
down  and  twenty-four  nu)nths  were 
in  force.  Certainly  no  more  effec¬ 
tive  argument  than  this  can  be  cited 
against  the  undue  lengthening  of 
terms. 

What  of  Consumer  Attitude? 

The  claim  of  the  sales  finance 
companies  which  have  extended 
terms  to  thirty-six  months,  that 
they  have  acted  in  response  to  a 
widespread  consumer  demand  for 
more  liberal  terms,  was  countered 
by  us  with  the  assertion  that  our 
own  member  stores  report  that  over 
80%  of  their  customers  buying 
major  appliances  use  twelve  to 
eighteen  months  terms,  although 
more  liberal  terms  are  available  to 
them.  Most  department  store  credit 
executives,  and  from  all  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  at  a  recent  convention 
meeting  of  the  Diversified  Group  of 
the  National  Association  of  Sales 
Finance  Companies,  the  bulk  of  the 
leading  .sales  finance  company  offi¬ 
cials  apparently  look  with  disfavor 
on  the  practice  of  advertising  thirty- 
six  months  terms.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  longer  terms 
should  not  be  granted  in  individual 
cases  where  the  credit  risk  would 
justify  them. 

At  the  present  time,  the  general 
feeling  prevails  that  thirty-six 
months  is  much  too  long  a  period 
to  extend  credit  of  this  type  as  a 
matter  of  regular  policy.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  the  consumers 
to  whom  such  a  plan  will  appeal  will 
nio.st  likely  be  the  type  who,  from 
the  standpoint  of  credit  risk,  are 
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less  stable  over  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years  and  whose  chances  tor 
continued  employment  are  by  no 
means  assured.  These  conditions 
would  tend  to  increase  losses  from 
l)ad  debts  and  rejx)ssessions  with  an 
increase  in  the  latter  creating  con¬ 
siderable  customer  ill-will. 

Many  credit  executives  feel  that 
the  start  alreatly  made  toward  ex¬ 
tending  the  length  of  time  by  these 
two  national  sales  finance  organiza¬ 
tions  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  unduly  liberal  terms  for  most 
other  lines  of  merchandise  sold  on 
the  installment  plan  through  retail 
channels.  This  in  turn  would  foster 
a  tendency  to  load  up  customers 
with  many  long-term  obligations, 
taking  them  out  of  the  market  for 
longer  periods  with  conceivably 
harmful  effects  on  general  business 
conditions. 

The  Down  Payment 

.\nother  disturbing  development 
has  been  a  tenflency  during  recent 
months  to  lower  the  down  payment 
and  in  some  cases  eliminate  it  alto¬ 
gether.  The  number  of  articles 
w'hich  can  again  l)e  lx)Ught  without 
a  down  payment  appears  to  l)e  in¬ 
creasing  constantly.  This  develop¬ 
ment,  it  seems  to  us,  is  almost  as 
unsound  as  that  of  lengthening 
terms  unduly. 

It  should  be  lx)rne  in  mind  that 
the  installment  sale  is  essentially  a 
financial  transaction.  Almost  any 
financial  transaction  requires  collat¬ 
eral  or  its  etjuivalent,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  retail  installment  sale 
consists  of  the  customer's  equity  in 
the  fonn  of  the  down  payment. 

Selling  merchandise  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan  without  a  down  pay¬ 
ment.  as  bad  as  it  is,  doesn’t  con¬ 
stitute  as  great  a  weakening  of  the 
credit  structure  as  the  undue  length¬ 
ening  of  terms.  It  is  used  mainly 
as  an  advertising  device  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  offset  by  a  tightening  up  of 
store  credit  requirements.  In  other 
words,  a  store  will,  in  an  effort  to 
increase  sales,  offer  the  privilege  of 
buying  on  the  installment  plan  with¬ 
out  making  a  down  payment.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  will 
tighten  up  its  requirements  for 
credit  and  protect  itself  against  un¬ 
due  losses  from  repossessions  and 
bad  debts  by  rejecting  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  25%  more  applicants 
over  the  normal  rate. 


New  Russell  Sage  Study  of  Consumer 
Credit  Found  Most  Exhaustive  in  Field 


Consumer  Credit  and  Economic 
Stability  by  Rolf  Nugent,  Di¬ 
rector,  Department  of  Consumer 
Credit  Studies,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation;  November  15,  1939; 
420  pp. ;  Price  S3.00. 


ONSUMER  Credit  and 
Economic  Stability"  reaches 
the  field  of  bu.siness  think¬ 
ing  at  precisely  the  correct  time.  In 
a  peri(Kl  when  credit  selling  is  mak¬ 
ing  its  most  gigantic  strides  for¬ 
ward,  this  volume  is  almost  surely 
destined  to  have  a  profound  and 
enduring  effect  on  currently  grop¬ 
ing  business  philosophy.  first 
reading  is  convincing  that  the  five 
years  of  research  and  the  thousands 
of  dollars  in  time  and  effort  spent 
on  the  compilation  and  writing  of 
the  book  by  the  author  and  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  represents 
an  investment  worth  something  far 
Ix'vond  the  price. 

The  shelf  of  credit  literature  is 
not  bare.  For  years  on  end  books 
have  been  apj)earing  on  various 
pha.ses  of  retail  credit,  ranging  from 
text  lxM)ks  and  primers  on  relative¬ 
ly  narrow  phases  of  credit  nitra¬ 
tions  to  polemics  directed  at  the  so- 
called  horrors  of  installment  selling. 
What  has  been  absent,  however,  has 
been  a  study  of  credit  as  a  deep- 
r(X)ted  element  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  American  people,  and  impli- 
catitjns  of  consumer  debt  expansion 
as  a  long-range  factor  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  progress  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  system. 


Starting  with  the  Consumer 


The  author  has  no  use  for  the 
outmoded  approach  by  economists 
to  consumer  credit  prolilems,  that  is 
by  considering  the  subject  mainly 
from  the  angles  of  pnxluction  and 
distribution  and  taking  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  consumption  for  granted. 
To  use  the  author's  own  words,  this 
volume  represents  the  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  consumer  as  a  determin¬ 
ing  factor  in  economic  events. 

An  effort  has  been  made  here  for 
the  first  time  to  obtain  estimates  of 
the  outstanding  consumer  debt  and 
to  interpret  its  fluctuations  and  the 
causes  and  effects  of  these  fluctua¬ 
tions  on  the  business  cycle.  All  at¬ 
tempts  at  national  planning  based  on 


well-known  business  indices  such  as 
changes  in  the  price  and  wage  levels 
and  consumer  purchasing  power, 
meant  relatively  little  so  long  as  we 
had  no  means  of  determining  the 
effect  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  debt  at  different  stages  of  the 
business  cycle.  The  author  lx“lievcs 
that  the  destructive  potentialities  of 
consumer  credit  fluctuations  can  Ihj 
minimized  and  ecl)nomic  stability 
can  jxThaps  lx?  ix)ssibly  promoted  by 
suitable  national  control  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  of  down 
payments  and  periods  of  liquidation 
for  installment  purchases  of  the 
principal  types  of  durable  consumer 
goods. 

"Changes  in  installment  credit 
terms",  he  says  "would  have  cer¬ 
tain  distinct  advantages  over  the 
presently  available  weapons  for 
maintaining  economic  stability.  .\s 
compared  with  public  sjx^nding  con¬ 
trol  of  installment  terms  represents 
a  highly  flexible  device.  Terms 
could  Ixi  modified  very  promptly  in 
res]X)nse  to  changes  in  business  con¬ 
ditions  thereby  avoiding  the  lags 
inherent  in  public  sitending  pro¬ 
grams  requifTng  legislative  appro¬ 
priations.  As  compared  with  mone¬ 
tary  controls  available  to  central 
banks,  changes  in  installment  terms 
would  e.xert  a  more  prompt,  more 
direct,  and  more  readily  measurable 
check  uixtn  demand,  and  the  dang¬ 
ers  of  inducing  a  substantial  defla¬ 
tion  w’ould  be  minimized." 

Dr.  Nugent’s  volume  gives  the 
reader  interested  in  consumer  credit 
as  clear  and  comprehensive  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  all  the  important  aspects  of 
the  current  retail  credit  scene  as 
can  possibly  be  gleaned  from  one 
single  volume.  His  book  reaches  in¬ 
to  the  weave  of  our  whole  social 
and  economic  fabric.  It  is  to  lie 
readily  anticipated  that  the  book  will 
be  read  and  carefully  studied  by  re¬ 
tail  credit  executives,  bankers, 
economists  and  legislators.  There  is 
abundant  statistical  background. 
This  shows,  for  instance,  that  the 
tt)tal  amount  of  consumer  credit 
estimated  at  about  4.4  billion  at  the 
close  of  1923,  rose  to  8.3  billion 
dollars  at  the  close  of  1929.  The 
depression  caused  a  sharp  drop  to 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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9  Get  a  grip  on  the  lazy  dollars  that  clutter  up  your 
accounts  receivable  . . .  cut  down  those  "lazy  dollars",  the 
delinquent  17%  of  your  accounts — reduce  your  operat¬ 
ing  costs — decrease  bad  debt  losses — all  at  flw  same  thnel 


The  new  Kolect-A-Matic  Machine  Posted  Ledger  combines 
four  essential  operations  with  a  single  ledger  record — 
and  automatically  sets  up  controls  that  guarantee  adher¬ 
ence  to  executive  commands. 

1.  Clamps  a  rigid  automatic  limit  on  credits. 

2.  Supplies  incredibly  fast,  automatic  credit  authorization. 

3.  Permits  automatic,  accurate  delinquent  account  analysis. 

4.  Automatically  reduces  billing  expense. 

You  can  reduce  your  average  collection  period  and  in¬ 
crease  the  turnover  of  your  accounts  receivables  by  as 
much  as  15%  to  35%.  You  can  increase  the  efficiency  of 
accounting  machines  by  as  much  as  35%  when  they  are 
coupled  with  Kolect-A-Matic. 

AND,  BEST  OF  ALL 

Yes,  best  of  all,  in  installation  after  installation  Kolect- 
A-Matic  has  earned  its  cost  within  a  year  for  large  and 
small  accounting  operations.  You  can't  go  wrong  on  in¬ 
vestigating  the  place  Kolect-A-Matic  can  play  in  your  bus¬ 
iness.  Don’t  put  it  off.  Send  the  coupon  at  the  right  for  a 
handsome,  fully  illustrated  32-page  book  that  describes 
the  many  ways  in  which  Kolect-A-Matic  cuts  operating 
costs  and  clamps  a  limit  on  credit  losses.  Send  today  for 
this  FREE  booklet. 


I  Remington  Rond  Inc.,  Dept.  NR-1239 
S  465  Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

■  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  your 
I  new  free  book  on  the  Kolect-A-Matic  Machine  Posted  Ledger. 


Remington  Rand  Inc. 


BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE 
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Close-Ups - 

SflvinQS  on  hiird-workiujj  cliatriiiaii  of 

Supplies  an  N.R.U.G.A.  committee  ap¬ 

pealed  this  month  to  the  heads 
of  stores  throughout  the  department  and  specialty  store 
field  to  do  themselves  a  favor. 

“We  estimate  that  full  supiH)rt  of  this  project  by  top 
management  in  retailing  would  bring  down  the  supply 
*e,xi)ense  in  relation  to  sales  of  the  average  store  at 
least  one  (juarter  to  one  half  per  cent — a  reduction  of 
the  supply  e.xpense  itself  of  12%  to  25%.  This  is  a 
saving  e%uivalent  of  more  net  profit  than  many  stores 
made  last  year.” 

The  appeal  was  made  by  Elmer  French,  general 
-sujterintendent  of  the  Boston  Store,  Chicago,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Store  Management  Group’s 
Committee  on  Simplification  and  Standardization  of 
Supply  Sitecifications.  As  he  spoke  his  committee  had 
met  at  the  Association  headtjuarters,  and  reported  itself 
practically  done  with  the  job  of  revising  standard 
sj)ecifications  for  boxes  and  bags  first  set  up  ten  years 
ago  under  the  aegis  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
With  manufacturer  representatives  cooperating  and  in 
full  agreement  with  the  revised  standards,  copies  of 
the  new  specifications  are  soon  to  l)e  mailed  to  all 
stores  and  supply  producers  so  that  with  industry 
acceptance  they  may  l)e  officially  adopted  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  uniform  practice. 

When  the  first  standards  were  drawn  up  a  decade 
ago  it  represented  a  conscientious  effort,  as  now,  to 
reduce  the  vast,  absurd  and  wasteful  number  of  boxes 
and  Itags  in  existence.  Unfortunately,  the  committee's 
program  was  then  limited  to  a  setting  up  of  the  stand¬ 
ards.  Many  stores  followed  the  standards  and  even 
today  continue  to  use  them,  but  the  vast  majority, 
goaded  by  no  continuous  program  of  persuasion  and 
individual  store  effort,  let  the  subject  slide.  The  stand¬ 
ards  of  themselves  in  many  points  l)ecame  obsolete. 
The  number  and  variety  of  store  supplies  fell  back 
into  the  old  state  of  chaos.  Tn  1935,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  recently  found,  there  were  2,849  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  of  set-up  boxes  oi  which  1,935  were  used 
in  no  more  than  one  store  apiece.  There  were  683 
sizes  in  folding  boxes  used,  250  sizes  of  paper  bags, 
759  sizes  of  corrugated  boxes  that  had  somehow  lx?en 
created  for  the  exclusive  use  of  department  and 
specialty  stores. 

In  seeking  to  enlist  the  heads  of  stores  to  the  project, 
whose  savings  have  been  variously  estimated  from  nine 
to  twenty-five  million  dollars  annually,  Mr.  French 
evidenced  his  conviction  that  the  program  must  have 
genuine  support  from  the  top  of  stores  if  it  attain  its 
objectives.  To  insure  this,  the  committee  plans  to  im¬ 
plement  the  adoption  of  the  standards  with  a  broad 
program  of  education  among  retailers  as  to  the  econo¬ 
mies  possible  through  use  of  the  specifications.  Train¬ 
ing  department  efforts  are  to  Ije  particularly  developed 
to  aid  in  the  continued  application  of  the  project  in 
stores,  and  model  order  blanks  are  to  be  issued  as  a 
guide  to  the  store  purchasing  agent  in  ordering  sup¬ 
plies  covered  by  the  standards.  A  dramatization  of  the 
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savings  possible  is  to  be  presented  at  the  January 
lurum  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 

Sensing  the  value  of  the  standardization  project,  a 
number  of  the  trade  paper  editors  in  the  store  field 
have  taken  up  their  clubs  in  its  behalf.  Department 
Store  Economist  in  an  editorial,  “Pound  Your  Desk 
on  This”,  asserted  that  “Unless  store  heads  take  pains 
to  find  out  what  standardization  and  simplification  of 
supply  sizes  and  specifications  can  do  to  save  them 
cold  cash,  and  act  on  that  knowledge,  ten  years  of 
industrious  and  intelligent  work  will  Ik;  wasted — and 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  merchandise  prices  down  until 
consumer  incomes  catch  up  will  remain  a  major  head¬ 
ache.” 

'I'he  I’T'onomist  belittled  the  previous  objection  among 
some  stores  that  standardization  of  supplies  would  cost 
them  their  individuality.  “As  though  a  difference  of 
one-eighth  inch  in  any  Ikjx  or  bag  dimensions  is  visible 
to  the  customer,  or  in  any  way  distinctive.  Vet  it 
means  a  special  job  for  the  Inix-maker,  which  he  does 
— at  a  price !  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  say  that 
you  must  have  a  special  delivery  truck  built  from  tires 
to  air  filter  in  order  to  get  ‘individualized’  delivery. 
You  don’t  do  it,  of  course;  you  get  special  bodies  or 
liave  standardized  boxes  painted  distinctively.  In  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way,  the  standardized  bo.x  and  paper 
sizes  can  be  individualized  by  color  or  differently  de¬ 
signed  imprint.” 

Tide  Magazine  thought  that  the  chances  for  universal 
acceptance  of  the  supply  standards  project  were  good 
at  this  time,  far  better  than  10  years  ago,  because  the 
need  for  minimum  distribution  cost  will  work  in  the 
new  program’s  favor. 

*  *  ♦  +  * 

Retailors  and  While  X.R.D.(j..\.’s  new  Eco- 

Pric*  Incroasos  nomic  Advisory  Committee  this 
month  wrestled  with  its  first 
practical  problem  in  coml)ating  unbridled  price  ad¬ 
vances,  in  the  “protective  clause’’  issue  with  the  men’s 
clothing  industry,  its  chairman,  Frank  ^I.  Mayfield, 
took  time  to  expound  some  of  his  own  philosophy  of 
the  retailer’s  duty  in  the  present  era  of  expanding 
prices. 

Speaking  to  the  Missouri  Retailers  Association  at 
St.  Louis,  Mr.  Mayfield  declared:  “Most  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions  and  beliefs  are  under  scrutiny  and  question 
today.  There  is  a  greater  need  for  business  statesman¬ 
ship  than  ever  before.  I  believe  retailing  can  do  a 
great  constructive  job  if  it  can  protect  its  customers 
against  unjustifiable  price  increases  and  the  effect  of 
such  a  job  cannot  be  over-estimated  in  its  service  to 
society  and  democracy  itself. 

“The  retailer  is  i^eculiarly  fitted  to  l)e  a  leader  in 
the  evolution  of  modern  business  thinking  because  his 
economic  interests  are  always  those  of  the  public.  He 
represents  one  of  the  few  classes  of  business  which 
neither  asks  nor  receives  any  favors  from  government. 
Farmers  get  subsidies;  soldiers  get  the  bonus;  manu¬ 
facturers  get  tariffs.  The  retailer  does  well  if  he  gets 
$1  a  year  for  the  post  office  which  he  runs  for  the 
Government.” 
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Medo.  Nev!  York 


SellUuf.  PUoio<yuifUtif 


A  manual  desisned  as  a  guide  to  the 
setting  up  and  profitable  operation  of 
camera  departments  in  department  stores. 

CduUn  M,  PUiUi/p^ 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


HOW  TO  GET 


97  Years’  Experience 

OVERNIGHT! 


The  minute  you  stock  your  photographic  department 
with  Agfa  products,  you  put  97  years’  experience  in 
serving  American  photographers  right  Iwhind  your 
counter. 

'Fhe  oldest  photographic  manufacturer  in  America, 
Agfa  Ansco  is  known  hy  amateur  and  professional  alike, 
as  the  maker  of  photography’s  most  dependable  and 
advanced  products. 

You  can  make  your  store  headquarters  for  the  greatest 
names  in  film — Plenachrome,  Finopan,  SujK*rpan 
Supreme,  Superpan  Press:  attract  the  enthusiastic  users 
of  the  outstanding  Brovira,  (’onvira,  ('ykon  and  (’ykora 
papers.  You  can  sell  the  same  film  that  w'on  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  Award.  A’ou 
can  offer  a  line  of  quality  cameras,  roll  films,  film  packs, 
motion  picture  film,  cut  films,  papers,  chemicals  and 
accessories  with  established  popularity. 


.\gfa’s  scientists  and  technicians  are  keeping  Agfa 
constantly  abreast  of  the  newest  developments  in  the 
photographic  world. Your  store  will  keep  in  front  through 
their  efforts.  And  because  the  entire  .Vgfa  line  is  made 
under  a  rigid  production  control  plan,  you  will  have 
the  advantage  of  .\gfa’s  famous  “extra  margin  of  qual¬ 
ity”  to  give  your  customers,  and  on  all  roll  film  you  sell 
a  guarantee  oi  “Pictures  that  satisfy  or  a  new  roll  free!" 

For  detaile<l  information  on  products  or 
dealer  franchises  write  to: 

Agfa  Ansco  Corporation 

BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 

Branches  in  Boston,  New  Y«jrk,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Jacksonville, 
Kansas  City,  Dallas,  I»s  .\ngeles,  and  San  Francisco.  In  Canada. 
.\gfa  .\nsci>  l.td..  Toronto,  Out. 
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Push  "Special  Events" 


Candid  Comments  on  Window  Displays 

Sell  a  Filter  and  an  Advanced  Amateur  Is  Born 

A  Flash  in  the  Hand  Is  Worth  Two  on  the  Shelf 

Recommend  Exposure  Meters  as  a  "Must" 

Home  Movies  Build  Traffic 

Be  Careful  of  "Finishing" 

Don't  Scare  Customers  Away 


Books  Mean  Business .  45 

Women — Your  Best  Market .  47 

Color  Is  King! .  50 


*  *  * 


The  Author  of  This  Manual 

Edwin  M.  Phillips  has  a  long  and  sound  record  of  merchandising  and 
promotional  experience  with  key  accounts  in  the  photographic  field — in 
all  lines  of  equipment,  supplies  and  materials.  Knowing  the  manufacturers' 
picture  thoroughly,  he  has  also  made  thoroughgoing  surveys  of  retail 
stores  to  find  out  specifically  what  moves  merchandise  across  the  camera 
counter.  Out  of  this  knowledge  he  has  built  the  widely-used  Phillips 
Monthly  Sales  Guide  for  Photographic  Stores;  and  he  turns  his  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  department  store's  account  in  "Selling  Photography." 
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YourWINNING 

COMBINATION 


Big  Values  Plus  Dynamic 
Consistent  Advertising 

Smart  merchandisers  have  proved  that  the 
way  to  increase  store  traffic  .  .  .  build  good 
will  .  .  .  insure  future  repeat  volume  is  by 
concentrating  on  cameras  everybody  can 
afford!  That’s  why  they’re  featuring 
UniveX  —  America’s  fastest- selling  candid 
and  movie  cameras. 

•  th  me  wise !  Jump  your  sales  and  make  more 
„can  you  press  a  by  money  the  same  way !  Cash  in  on  this  sensa- 

tional  Campaign  by  putting  UniveX  cam- 
eras  in  your  windows ...  on  your  counters . . . 
in  your  own  advertising!  Write  for  FREE 
E  1.^  u"  1  self-selling  display  material  and  literature! 


Current  UniveX  odvertising 
reaches  millions  through 
notional  magozines  like: 

LIFE  •  COLLIER’S  •  BLUE  BOOK 
SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 
POPULAR  PHOTOGRAPHY 
POPULAR  SCIENCE  •  LIBERTY 
POPULAR  AVIATION  •  LOOK 
KEN  •  POPULAR  MECHANICS 
MODERN  MECHANIX  •  ETC. 


i,.,  .mart  to  own  a 

MUliotu  are  UniveX  takes  movies  at  less 

movie  camera  —  «*• 
cost  than  snapshots. 


.  Universal  Camera  Corporation 

“  NEW  YORK  *  CHICAGO  .  HOUYWOOD 
FAIR  TRADE  PROTECTED  IN  43  STATES 


7/  .^\/  AMERICA’S  Zfei  I 

Ufwvt^  camera  values  I 
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w  HY  IS  IT  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  group  of  independent  whole¬ 
salers  and  jobbers  only  eleven  department  stores  are  consid¬ 
ered  as  worthwhile  retailers  of  photographic  products?  True,  there 
are  several  hundred  department  stores  which  boast  of  Camera 
Departments,  but  most  of  them  haven't  even  scratched  the  surface 
in  this  fast-growing  industry. 

This  peculiar  state  of  affairs  is  difficult  to  explain,  especially 
since  the  National  Photographic  Dealers  Association  lists  more  than 
4,500  active  photographic  dealers,  and  the  combined  circulation 
of  three  trade  journals  in  this  field  is  more  than  13,000.  Another 
interesting  barometer  of  the  photographic  industry  is  the  increase 
of  linage  in  national  newspaper  advertising.  According  to  figures 
published  by  Media  Records,  camera  advertising  has  increased 
902%  in  the  last  three  years. 

Check  over  the  records  of  the  "elite  eleven"  and  you'll  find  that 
they're  all  making  a  profit  (average  3'/2%  net)  and  that  their 
volume  ranges  from  around  $80,000  to  more  than  $2,000,000 
annually. 

Maybe  you  have  a  Camera  Department.  Maybe  you've  been 
I  thinking  of  installing  one.  You  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  duplicate 

the  figures  mentioned,  especially  in  the  first  year,  but  you'll  cer- 
*  '* "  tainly  be  able  to  do  business  on  a  profitable  basis. 

In  addition  to  direct  profits  resulting  from  the  intelligent  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  Camera  Department,  you  may  expect  increased  store 
traffic  —  especially  among  men  —  and  a  heightened  community 
interest.  Scratch  a  camera  customer  and  you  find  a  loyal,  week- 
in-and-week-out  devotee  who  comes  back  consistently  for  film, 
paper,  chemicals  and  other  supplies.  And  if  you  let  your  promotion 
manager  loose  among  the  mass  of  material  available  in  photog¬ 
raphy,  he'll  have  a  veritable  field-day  tying-up  related  depart¬ 
ments,  exploiting  your  tremendous  feminine  traffic,  tapping  the 
youngsters'  market,  and  otherwise  capitalizing  America's  fastest- 
Agfa  growing  hobby. 
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ONE  of  the  large  camera  com¬ 
panies  estimates  that  there  are 
18,000,000  active  camera  users 
in  the  United  States.  For  purposes 
of  discussion,  we  refer  to  these  cus¬ 
tomers  as  “snap-shooters”.  This 
group  is  very  important  to  the 
photographic  industry,  and  can  l)e 
depended  upwii  to  average  about  3 
rolls  of  film  apiece,  annually,  with 
the  attendant  photo  finishing  that 
goes  along  with  them.  These  folks, 
therefore,  are  worth  al)out  $3  per 
head  per  year  to  your  store,  con¬ 
sidering  volume.  The  peculiar 
thing  is  that  your  store  caters 
to  practically  100%  of  these  custom¬ 
ers  in  other  departments,  but  per¬ 


You  will  ask,  “If  all  these  people 
are  buying  equipment  now,  they  must 
be  getting  satisfaction  from  their 
present  sources  of  supply.  How  can 
we  expect  to  compete  with  the  old- 
established  retailers  who  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  field?” 

The  answer  is  that  you  will  not 
compete  with  the  already-established 
retailers  who  are  specialists  in  the 
field.  But  you  must  remember  that 
their  number  is  limited,  insofar  as 
your  competition  is  concerned.  The 
old-line  photographic  dealers  will 
continue  to  get  their  business,  if  only 


mits  them  to  patronize  the  corner 
drug  or  stationery  store  when  they 
spend  their  money  for  films  and 
finishing ! 

More  important,  however,  is  an¬ 
other  group  of  customers.  This 
group  comprises  at  least  a  million 
additional  folk  to  w’hom  we  refer  as 
“advanced  amateurs”.  Instead  of 
merely  taking  along  a  camera  two 
or  three  times  a  year,  and  shooting 
pictures  of  Aunt  Tillie  as  she  at¬ 
tempts  to  hold  Cousin  Lulu’s  infant 
prodigy,  these  Advanced  Amateurs 
take  their  photograjdiy  seriously.  A 
recent  survey  published  by  Popular 
Photography  magazine,  conducted 
by  an  impartial  fact-finding  organi¬ 


hecause  they  carry  a  bigger  stock 
than  you  (catering  to  the  profession¬ 
al  “studio”  trade  as  well  as  the 
amateur).  On  the  other  hand,  you 
will  get  your  volume  from  two 
sources :  first  from  the  vast,  un¬ 
touched  public,  and  secondly,  from 
the  small,  poorly  organized  “fringe” 
camera  dealer  who  entered  the  field 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
merely  because  his  wife’s  brother-in- 
law  told  him  it  ought  to  he  good. 

In  other  words,  your  camera 
buyer  should  work  closely,  and  as 
a  friend,  with  the  leading  camera 


zation,  states  that  the  average  invest¬ 
ment  of  their  165,000  readers 
amounts  to  $132,  and  this  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  the  advanced  group  sjiends  an 
average  of  $45  each  year  on  this 
hobby.  There  are  about  400,000 
other  hobbyists  who  read  “popular” 
magazines  devoted  to  the  subject, 
whose  expenditures  would  average 
about  the  same.  And  then  there  are 
about  100,000  who  read  highly  tech¬ 
nical  publications,  whose  expendi¬ 
tures  are  a  great  deal  more !  Add  to 
these  approximately  350,000  Ad¬ 
vanced  Amateurs  who  are  not  regu¬ 
lar  monthly  readers  of  accredited 
magazines,  and  we  have  a  group  of 
1 ,000,000  serious  amateurs. 


tion  and  then,  right  under  his  own 
fingers,  produce  a  picture  resplen¬ 
dent  in  striking  contrasts  of  blacks, 
grays  and  whites.  No  wonder  that 
thousands  of  converts  are  turning 
to  an  acceptance  of  photography  as 
a  hobby.  No  wonder  that  these 
I)eople  take  their  hobby  so  seriously. 

It  is  this  constantly  growing  army 
of  Advanced  Amateurs  which  makes 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss 
in  the  operation  of  Camera  depart¬ 
ments  in  department  stores.  We  do 
not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
“snap-shooter”  is  unprofitable.  No, 
indeed.  But  his  or  her  volume  is  not 
sufficient  to  build  a  hard-hitting 
business  in  photography.  It  is  the 
Advanced  Amateur  who  buys  the 
gadgets,  who  uses  up  film,  paper  and 
chemicals,  and  keeps  coming  hack. 


dealer  or  dealers  in  your  city.  The  I 
top-ranking  dealers  will  welcome 
you  as  a  competitor  because  they  j 
know  that  you  will  offer  clean  com-  j 
l)etition,  and  that  there  is  little  chance  | 
you  will  have  to  unload  your  stocks  1 
at  ridiculous  prices,  as  is  the  threat  | 
among  so  many  of  the  “fringe”  deal-  | 
ers  who  have  recently  appeared.  As  I 
a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  worth-  j 
while  old-timers  will  w’elcome  you 
as  a  stabilizing  factor  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  particularly  if  you  decide  to 
go  into  photography  seriously,  and 
to  help  sell  the  idea  of  photography. 


How  Did  They  Get  That  Way? 


You  may  have  wondered  why 
photography  has  taken  such  a  firm 
grip  on  the  imagination  of  the  public, 
why  so  many  people  are  talking  about 
photography,  why  so  many  are  ac¬ 
tually  carrying  cameras  with  them 
wherever  they  go,  why  so  many  are 
already  using  or  are  now  building 
“darkrooms”  in  which  to  do  their 
work.  Many  explanations  have  been 
offered  during  the  past  few  years, 
centering  mostly  about  the  success 
of  the  so-called  “picture  magazines”. 
And  while  it  is  true  that  Life,  Look, 
Click  and  other  magazines  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  influenced  a  great  many 
l^eople,  there  are  two  other  more 
important  reasons  for  this  surge  of 
interest  in  photography.  The  first  is 
the  availability  of  “candid”  cameras, 
opening  up  new  fields  of  subject-ma¬ 


terial,  and  the  second  is  the  inherent 
psychological  value  of  photography. 

All  of  us  require  some  form  of 
psychological  outlet  or  release.  We 
must  somehow  or  other  express 
ourselves  to  the  world  at  large. 
But  after  all.  there  are  very  few 
of  us  who  can  dance,  or  sing,  or 
write,  or  play  an  instrument  success¬ 
fully,  or  mould  figures  out  of  clay. 
Being  unable  thus  to  give  vent  to  our 
creative  impulses,  we  turn  instinc¬ 
tively  to  this  old,  yet  new'  medium  of 
expression  —  photography  —  which 
permits  you  and  me  to  create  some¬ 
thing  actually  tangible,  beautiful  and 
interesting  within  a  relatively  few 
minutes !  All  one  has  to  do  is  stand 
beside  an  advanced  amateur  in  his 
dark-room,  watching  him  exjwse  the 
paper,  drop  it  in  the  developing  solu¬ 


And  How  Do  You  Fit  Into  the  Picture  ? 
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Ah  AdaoHoed  AmcUeu/L 
CfOeA,  to-  the-  WonldX  ^cUfi 

Three  of  a  group  of  sixty-six  fine  prints  secured  by 
an  Advanced  Amateur,  Robert  Hill,  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  New  York.  They  illustrate  not  only  the  high 
degree  of  technical  excellence  which  your  camera 
enthusiast  hopes  to  attain,  but  the  kind  of  problem 
he  likes  to  set  himself — contrast  of  dark  figures 
against  the  sky  in  the  detail  of  statuary  at  the  right 
and  the  view  of  helicline  at  the  left  below;  at  the 
right  below  a  difficult  night  shot  which  gives  full 
value  to  the  Fair  lighting. 

It  is  the  hope  of  achieving  results  like  these  that 
lures  camera  hobbyists  from  one  purchase  to  another. 

For  the  picture  taking  itself  they  add  to  the  original 
camera  purchase  many  gadgets,  from  a  simple  cable 
release  to  an  expensive  exposure  meter. 

Even  more  important  to  them — and  profitable  to 
you — is  their  equipment  for  developing,  contact 
printing  and  enlarging.  Their  purchasing  is  never 
done — week  in  and  week  out  they  come  back  for 
films,  chemicals,  paper,  bulbs.  They  are  eager  to 
know  about  and  to  buy  the  new  gadgets  that  will 
help  their  work — and  with  photography  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  stage,  there’s  a  constant  stream  of  these. 

What  other  department  in  the  store  invites  such 
continuous  repeat  business? 
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argus  leads ! 


FIRST. .in  popular  priced 

CANDID  CAMERAS 


First  choice  of  thousands  as 
the  finest  miniature  cameras 
on  the  market  for  the  money. 
Argus  brings  precision-built 
accuracy  .  .  .  sound  engineer¬ 
ing  construction  based  on 
years  of  experience  .  .  .  the 
latest  details  in  advanced  de¬ 
sign.  A  nationally  known  make 
.  .  .  nationally  advertised. 


SIX  FAMOUS  ARGUS  MODELS 


MODEL  M  (L«H) 

A  low  priced  favor¬ 
ite.  Streamlined, 
chrome  trimmed. 
Fits  in  purse  or 
pocket.  f;6.3  triplet 
Anastigmat  lens. 


ODE  A2  (Riglit) 

opular  built-in 
xposure  meter 
implifies  picture- 
aking. 1/25  to 
/200  sec.  shut- 
;r.  f;4.5  triplet 
inastigmat  lens. 


MODE  A  $10  (Abova) 

Takes  fast-action 
pictures  from  1/25 
to  1/200  second. 
Two-position  focus¬ 
ing.  f:4.5  triplet  An¬ 
astigmat  lens. 


■  macro-kits  for  ’  .^^^^opes 

I  Zr,  "“PonX 

'  *  ^^5,  $35 

of  two  , 
a.  a. 

'PETERS  p.  , 

meters v«, 


1 

MODEL  AIF  $15  (Laft)  jj^R 

1 

Takes  pictures  as 

1 

close  as  15  inches. 

Built-in  exposure  I^R 

meter.  1/25  to  I^R 

1/200  sec.  shut-  "^R 

ter.  f ;  4.5  triplet 
Anastigmat  lens. 


MODE  C3  $30  (RigM) 

For  flash  photograj 
Built-in  photoflash 
chronizer;  coupled  r; 
Hnder.  f;3.5  “Cintar” 
astigmat  lens.  1/5  to  1 
sec.  shutter. 


MODE  a  $25  (Abava) 

Unusual  coupled 
range  finder  (ordi¬ 
narily  much  more 
expensive).  1/5  to 
1/300  sec.  shutter. 
High  speed  f;  3.5 
“Cintar”  Anastig¬ 
mat  lens. 


INTERNATIONAL  RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 


/  a  ^^oluding  a  Argus  o 

/  at  $4.75.  ^  ®  '’aw  Argus  t^; 

/  Argu,  Products*.  . 

/  Authorixod  Aro  ®  **  ‘ 

I  '"apresentativ***  ^^**^*rs 

'  ‘nformatiote  ’<»■ 

i  1 

I  S.'“*  “"a  m«  .  "  I 

j  I 

j  _ _  ^  I 


I 

j  Addr«si  - 
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STROLL  into  the  average  De¬ 
partment  Store,  ask  for  “Came¬ 
ras”  and  you’ll  find  as  I  have  in 
many  instances  a  department  stuck 
onto  the  tail  of  the  stationery 
counter,  or  hidden  underneath  a 
mass  of  tents  and  tarpaulins  in  the 
Sporting  Goods  section — but  by 
gosh,  it’s  there! 

Check  over  the  stock  and  you’ll 
undoubtedly  find  a  grand  selection  of 
box  cameras,  folding  jobs,  and  may¬ 
be  even  a  carrying  case.  Films? 
"Yes,  we  have  ’em.  What  size?” 
(Even  though  we’re  carrying  a 
miniature  slung  over  our  shoulder, 
which  means  35mm  film  to  anyone 
with  only  one  good  eye.)  .  .  .  And 
that’s  about  the  extent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  camera  department.  No  stock, 
no  planning,  no  sense,  no  business! 
(And  nobody  knows  this  better  than 
your  customer !) 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few  grains  of 
common  sense  applied  to  the  patient 
will  probably  effect  a  cure.  An  in¬ 
vestment  of  $5,000  to  $10,000  will 
break  even  the  first  year,  and  will 
show  about  a  5%  net,  net  profit  at 
the  end  of  the  second.  Worth  con¬ 
sidering  ? 

Briefly,  then,  let’s  find  out  where 
you  are  .  .  . 


Good  wall  space  enables  the  camera  department  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  display  value  of  products  and  pictures.  (Medo,  New  York.) 


1.  You  have  no  Camera  Department 
at  all,  and  might  l)e  desirous  of 
getting  into  this  fascinating, 
profitable,  traffic-building  busi¬ 
ness. 

2.  You  have  a  Camera  Department 
but  wouldn’t  brag  about  it. 

3.  You  think  your  Camera  Depart¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  good,  but  you 
just  can’t  understand  why  it 


doesn’t  click  properly. 

4.  You  are  included  in  our  “elite 
eleven”  or  are  playing  on  the 
second  or  third  teams  (getting  up 
close  to  our  .Ml-American 
group). 

You  can  honestly  rate  yourself,  be 
you  President  of  the  Store.  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager,  Buyer  or  clerk.  Let’s 
find  out  the  reasons : 


Can  You  Answer  ''Yes''  to  these  Questions? 


1.  Does  your  Buyer,  or  Head  of  the 
Department,  enjoy  freedom  from 
the  usual  red  tape  that  is  so 
necessary  in  other  departments? 
Your  Camera  Buyer,  for  example, 
must  be  allowed  to  make  ex¬ 
changes,  sell  used  cameras  and 
equipment,  and  in  general  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  act  as  a  good  old- 
fashioned  horse-trader.  (It  is  on 
such  “trades”  that  many  stores’ 
reputation  and  volume  has  been 
built.  Ask  the  “elite  eleven” — 
they’ll  tell  you!)  Another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  “freedom”  required 
by  a  successful  Camera  Buyer  is 
the  power  to  buy  at  least  one 
sample  of  new  products  as  they 
are  introduced,  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  until  budgetary  approval  is 
forthcoming.  (This  photographic 
industry  is  moving  ahead  so 
rapidly,  a  Department  is  consid¬ 


ered  “stale”  if  it  hasn’t  20  or  30 
next'  products  on  display  each 
month !) 

2.  Does  your  Camera  Department 
have  a  main  floor  location?  One 
reason  why  it  should  have  is  that 
men  do  not  like  to  go  upstairs. 
More  important  is  the  fact  that 
cameras  and  accessories  have  eye 
appeal  and  therefore  exploit  floor 
traffic.  If  possible,  it  should  be 
against  a  wall,  so  that  full  advan¬ 
tage  may  be  taken  of  the  display 
value  of  products  and  pictures — 
and  there  are  so  many  products 
which  require  display  that  an 
ordinary  show-case  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient. 

3.  Are  your  Camera  clerks  intelli¬ 
gently  informed?  The  successful 
operation  of  a  Camera  Depart¬ 
ment  depends  upon  the  high  cali¬ 
bre  of  its  salespeople.  You  must 


realize  that  intelligent  camera 
clerks  must  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
formed  of  the  multitudinous  sub¬ 
jects  within  the  sphere  of  movie 
and  still  photography,  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  black  and  white  and  di¬ 
rect  color  reproduction,  the  vari¬ 
ous  chemical  actions  and  reac¬ 
tions  which  generate  the  final  re¬ 
sults — and  in  addition  to  being 
rather  adept  mechanically,  should 
be  expected  to  know  how  to  sell 
cameras  and  supplies.  I  should 
advise  against  employing  run-of- 
the-mill  clerks  and  expecting 
them  to  “learn”  the  business. 

4.  Do  you  have  a  consistent  Promo¬ 
tional  “Plan”  for  your  Camera 
Department  to  follow?  Custom- 
.ers  no  longer  stumble  into 
photography  as  a  hobby.  They 
must  be  led  into  it.  And  you 
need  a  year-round  schedule  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  to  keep  them  coming. 
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Inventory  Based  on  Experience  of  Several  Successful  Departments 

Your  Your 

Quantity  Cost  Quantity  Cost 

12  $6.00  8  mm  f/3.5  .  2  31.80 

6  4.00  8  mm  i/2.7  .  2  54.00 

12  20.00  8  mm  f/1.9  .  1  43.00 

12  23.00  16  mm  f/3.5  .  2  52.00 

3  5.00  16  mm  f/1.9  .  1  50.00 

2  6.00  16  mm  magazine  f/1.9  .  1  57.00 

4  20.00  .Assorted  specifications  .  8  250.00 

3  15.00  * 

3  15.00  9  Movi*  Accsssoriss 

3  18.00  Titlers  (assorted)  . 

2  20.00  Reels,  (Tans,  Cement  . 

2  32.00  Film  Library  . 

3  18.00  Screens  (assorted)  . 

3  21.00  Cine  Camera  Cases . 

1  24.00  Projector  cases  . 

1  18.00  Rewinds  . 

1  69.00  Splicers  . 

Cine  Filters  . 

4  27.00  Cine  Tripods  . 

2  *  Movie  Projoctors 

200  watt  8  mm  . 

with  f/1.6  . 

with  f/2.5  . 

with  f/1.85  . 

Assorted  specifications  . 

Projector  bulbs  . 

e  Darkroom  Equipment 

Enlargers  (low  priced)  . 

(medium  priced)  . 

(better  quality)  . . . 

Enlarging  lenses  . . 

Combination  Developing  Sets 

Graduates  . 

Bulk  Film  Loader  . 

Electric  Dryers  . 

Safelights  . 

Blotter  Books  . 

Electric  Timer  . 

Enlarging  Meter  . 

Contact  Printers  . 

Paper  Safes  . 

Tongs  assorted  . 

Thermometers  assorted  . 

Trays  5x7  . 

8  X  10  . 

Timers  . 

Trimmers  . 

Easels  . 

•  Basic  Chomicols 

Carbonate  . 

Sulphate  . 

Borax  . 

Hydroquinine  . 

Metol  . 

Bromide . 

Acetic  Acid . 

•  Dovoloping  Equipment 

Tanks  (assorted)  . 

Sponges,  etc . 

Clips  . . 

Stirring  rods  . 

•  Popor  &  Chemicals 

MQ  Developer  . 

Hypo  lb . 

Hvpo  1  lb . 

D-72  1  qt . 

D-72  y2  gal . 

D-72  1  gal . 

D-76  1  pt . 

D-76  »/$  gal . 

D-76  1  gal . 

Fine  Grain  Developers  .... 

Liquid  Hypo . 

Enlarging  Paper  (assorted) 

Contact  Paper . 


•  StiN  Cameras 

Box  cameras  (small)  . 

Box  cameras  (special)  . 

620  (3  types)  . 

616  (3  types)  . 

629  2%  X  3)4  Box  Camera . 

Vest  Pocket  . 

620  fixed  focus . 

616  fixed  focus  . 

620  S.  L . 

620  Double  Lens  . 

620  f/6.3 . 

620  f/4.5 . 

616  S.  L . 

616  Double  Lens  . 

616  f/6.3 . 

616  f/4.S . 

Amateur  Press  Camera  2%  x  2%  . 
Miniatures : 

f/5.6  . 

f/4.5  (2  groups)  . 

f/3.5  . 

f/3.5  . 

f/7.7  . 

f/4.5  with  exposure  meter  _ 

f/4.5  with  coupled  range  finder 
f/4.5  with  coupled  range  finder 

and  synchronizer . 

Varied  inexpensive  types  . 

Still  Camera  cases  . 

•  Still  Camora  Accossorios 

Cable  Release  . 

Self  Timer  . 

Range  Finder  . 

Optipod  . 

Filters  (assorted)  . 

Portrait  Attachment . 

Lens  hoods  (assorted)  . 

Tripods  3  sections  . 

Tripods  4  sections  . 

Tripods  5  sections  . 

Assorted  Glass  Filters  and  Mounts. 

Flash  and  Flood  bulbs  . 

Reflectors,  etc . 

Synchronizers  . 

Camera  cases  . 

Exposure  Meters  (visual)  . 

Exposure  Meters  (electric)  . 

•  Color  Accossorios 

Still  Projectors  . 

Projector  cases  (assorted)  . 

Rapid  Change  . 

Film  Viewer  . 

Coloring  sets  (assorted)  . 

Chromatone  set  . 

Slide  Box  Files,  etc . 

•  Film 

Still  Film  . 

Movie  Film  . 

•  Gonoral  Accossorios 

•Albums  . 

Paste,  etc . 

Mounting  Tissue,  etc . 

Spotlights  . 

Carry-all  bags  . 

•  Movio  Comoros 

8  mm  f/4.5  . 


40.00 

40.00 

100.00 

150.00 

36.00 

36.00 

50.00 

75.00 

50.00 

72.00 


50.00 

38.00 

33.00 

66.00 

400.00 

30.00 


176.00 

18.00 

8.00 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

30.00 


300.00 

400.00 


1.50 

1.00 

3.00 

1.00 

4.00 

2.00 

1.00 

4.00 

2.00 

24.00 

3.00 

125.00 

35.00 


This  invontory  list  is  intondod  moroly  os  a  quid*  in 
laying  out  your  dopartmont,  or  choking  against 
your  prosont  stock.  Doponding  upon  tho  volumo  off 
Hw  storo,  tho  basic  (iguros  must  bo  rovisod.  up¬ 
ward  or  down. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY’S  appeal  is  so 
universal,  its  ramifications  so  de¬ 
tailed,  that  you  must  be  ready 
to  take  care  of  everybody’s  wants — 
be  they  a  precision-made  motion 
picture  camera  and  projector  adapt¬ 
able  for  sound -on-film,  or  just  a 
simple  box  camera.  There  are  really 
four  basic  groups  of  customers — (1) 
the  Snap- Shooters,  who  use  simple 
equipment  and  require  film  and 
finishing  service,  much  like  your  own 
requirements  when  you  drive  into 
your  local  filling  station  for  gasoline, 
oil,  water  and  air;  (2)  the  Advanced 
Amateur  who  uses  better  equipment, 
and  probably  does  his  own  develop¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  at  home,  buying 
supplies  continuously ;  (3)  the  simple 
“cine”  or  movie  customer,  who  just 
shoots  moving  pictures  and  lets  it  go 
at  that ;  (4)  the  Advanced  Amateur 
cine  customer  who  tries  to  emulate 
Hollywood  producers  and  spends  a 
young  fortune  in  doing  it. 

Basically,  however,  the  appeals  are 
broken  down  into  “still”  and  “cine” 
photography.  And  the  two  do  not 
mix!  Very  few  people  are  exponents 
of  both  media;  they  usually  become 
still  fans,  or  cine  fans,  and  just  can’t 
see  what  pleasure  the  other  fellow 
finds  in  his  hobby !  .  .  .  The  thing  to 
remember  is  not  to  mix  the  products 


in  displays  within  the  store,  or  in  the 
layout  of  the  department. 

Rule  Number  One  in  planning  the 
layout  is  to  display  as  many  Cameras 
as  possible.  Show  the  world  that 
here  is  a  Camera  Department !  Fea¬ 
ture  brand  names  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  and  don’t  throw  away  any 
boxes — put  them  on  display,  too,  to 
make  folks  think  they’re  filled  with 
more  cameras! 

Rule  Number  Two  is  to  tie-up 
your  “Finishing”  counter  (where 
snap-shooters’  films  are  collected  and 
dispensed)  with  your  Films,  Paper, 
Chemicals.  Flood  Lights  and  Flash 
Bulbs.  If  possible,  conduct  this  busi¬ 
ness  over  a  glass  counter,  with  re¬ 
lated  products  displayed  inside. 
These  would  include  Exposure 
Meters,  Range  Finders,  supplemen¬ 
tary  Lenses,  Filters,  Sun-Shades, 
Synchronizers,  Tilt-Heads  and 
Che.st-Pods  (or  table  tripods).  Be 
sure  to  stack  your  paper  in  such  a 
way  that  the  customers  know  you 
have  a  plentiful  supply.  And  crowd 
as  many  packages  of  Chemicals  in 
front  of  the  passersby  as  you  possibly 
can.  Although  the  average  citizen  is 
impressed  by  the  number  and  variety 
of  Cameras,  the  Advanced  Amateur 
judges  a  Department  by  its  display 
of  photographic  supplies.  Load  every 


bit  of  paper  in  stock  onto  the  shelves 
so  that  there  is  a  veritable  parade  of 
packages ! 

Rule  Number  Three  is  to  feature 
Moving  Picture  Accessories  as  near 
the  Finishing  Counter  as  possible. 
Although  the  trend  is  slowly  chang¬ 
ing,  comparatively  few  cine  custom¬ 
ers  do  their  own  processing.  There¬ 
fore,  they  form  a  perj)etual  parade 
to  the  Finishing  Counter  to  have 
their  films  developed.  And  they  must 
he  led  into  buying  accessories  such 
as  Screens,  Titlers,  Letter  Sets, 
Vignetters,  Trii)ods,  etc.  Projectors, 
of  course,  should  head  this  list,  al¬ 
though  they  are  not  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  “accessories”. 

Rule  Number  Four  is  to  have  a 
complete  “Color  Corner”,  or  “Color 
Bar”,  where  you  will  ensemble  all 
related  merchandise.  In  other  words, 
if  a  customer  comes  in  and  evinces 
an  interest  in  Color,  you  should  have 
everything  handy  to  demonstrate  and 
explain  without  running  all  over  the 
department  to  collect  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  This  should  include  a  few 
dummy  packages  of  film  (in  roll  and 
pack)  still  projectors,  a  miniature 
sample  screen,  a  viewing  stand,  a 
slide  film  file,  extra  metal  or  card¬ 
board  frames,  and  a  binder.  If  ix)S- 
sible,  there  should  be  a  shadow  box 


Interior  of  the  new 
Camera  Comer,  Oak¬ 
land,  California,  show¬ 
ing  movie  equipment 
department. 
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built  into  this  section  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  large-size  color  transparen¬ 
cies.  Also  one  or  two  pieces  of 
ground  glass  should  be  built  into  the 
shadow  box  so  that  the  customer  can 
quickly  hold  his  transparencies  up  to 
the  light.  Make  certain  that  there  is 
space  in  this  section  for  the  display 
of  direct  color  prints  (available  from 
manufacturers.) 

Rule  Number  Five  is  to  have  a 
Rental  Library.  Books  on  Photog¬ 
raphy  are  excellent  propaganda,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  a  person  can¬ 
not  read  one  of  these  volumes  with¬ 
out  wanting  to  buy  some  more  gad¬ 
gets.  And,  in  addition,  the  books 
make  better  photographers  of  your 
customers!  The  Library  will  prob¬ 
ably  show  a  small  profit,  but  is 
worthwhile  even  if  it  loses  a  few 
dollars. 

Rule  Number  Six  is  to  have  a 
“Demonstration  Counter”  where 
customers  may  “play"  with  products. 
Every  photographer  is  interested  in 
new  products,  and  the  l)est  way  to 
satisfy  this  interest  is  by  displaying 
the  products  where  the  customer 
can  demonstrate  them  to  himself. 
Arrange  a  space  alx)ut  two  feet 
stjuare,  with  an  electrical  outlet 
handy,  and  display  one  tyix;  of 
product  each  week.  Sprinkle  freely 
with  pamphlets,  ami  let  the  customer 
do  the  rest ! 


Rule  Number  Seven  is  to  group  all 
(except  one  or  two  for  demonstra¬ 
tion)  tripods,  light-stands,  etc.,  in 
an  old-fashioned  “umbrella  stand” 
arrangement.  This  eliminates  the 
unsightly  conglomeration  of  tripod 
legs  stepping  all  over  each  other  and 
getting  in  everybody’s  way.  Should 
l)e  against  a  wall,  in  a  space  about 
three  feet  long  (minimum).  Just  a 
light  railing  waist-high  holds  the 
merchandise  against  the  wall,  and  an¬ 
other  light  piece  of  wood  around  the 
bottom  keeps  them  from  kicking  out. 

Rule  Number  Eight  is  to  display 
enlargers  on  a  “false-top”  table  or 
counter.  Prepare  a  false  top  to  the 
surface,  leaving  about  three  inches 
of  space  inside.  Then  slide  the  base¬ 


boards  of  the  enlargers  into  this 
pocket,  from  the  hack.  This  retains 
the  display  value  of  the  lamp-hous¬ 
ings,  and  {lermits  the  customers  to 
demonstrate  the  focusing,  etc.  But 
you  also  gain  the  entire  surface  of 
the  table  or  counter  for  the  display 
of  easels,  print-boxes,  etc.,  which 
otherwise  would  clutter  up  the  place 
in  miserable  fashion,  damaging  the 
base-boards  of  the  enlargers  on  which 
they  are  usually  placed,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  causing  quite  a  mess. 

Rule  Number  Nine  is  to  arrange 
working-hour  schedules  so  that  a  full 
staff  is  available  for  the  noon-hour 
rush.  Most  customers  are  working 
])eople,  whose  only  free  shopping 
lime  is  during  their  lunch-hour. 


Amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional  photographers 
hold  a  round  table  at 
the  opening  broadcast 
of  Adventures  in 
Photography,  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  NBC- 
Blue  Network  on 
Wednesdays  at  10:30 
p.m.,  E£T.  Pictured  at 
the  extreme  right  are 
Herbert  McKay  (top), 
noted  professional 
photographer,  and, 
next  to  him.  Kip  Ross, 
of  the  Associated 
Press.  At  the  left, 
second  from  bottom, 
is  Guy  Lombardo,  or¬ 
chestra  conductor,  who 
represented  the  ama¬ 
teurs. 
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You  must  “promote”  your 
Camera  Department  in  order  to 
make  it  profitable.  lJut  we  don’t 
refer  to  the  word  “promotif)n”  in  its 
ordinary  sense.  Sell  the  idea  of 
photography  in  terms  of  your  store, 
with  as  many  specials  as  your  Buyer 
can  keej)  tossing  at  the  public. 

There  is  no  reason  to  sj)end  money 
in  newspaper  space  unless  it  is  ig¬ 
nited  by  a  specific  spark.  Merely 
illustrating  a  product,  describing  it 
sweetly  to  the  public,  and  then  fea¬ 
turing  the  same  price  quoted  by  all 
comi)etitors  is  usually  not  profitable. 
Your  advertising  should: 

1.  Feature  “U.sed  Camera  Bar¬ 
gains”,  or  special  “combinations” 
of  products. 

2.  Announce  new  products  that  are 
in  great  demand. 

3.  Exploit  sfjecial  events  that  tie-in 
the  department  with  the  photo¬ 
graphic  activities  of  your  com¬ 
munity,  or  vice  versa. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  what  not  to  do.  here  is  a  bit  of 
unconventional  advice.  Do  not  use 
advertising  merely  to  feature  films 
exclusively,  or  on  widely  distributed 
cheap  cameras  that  your  custotners 
can  get  at  every  corner  drug  and 
stationery  store.  If  you’re  sjiending 
money  in  space,  invest  it  in  merchan¬ 


dise  which  is  not  generally  available 
in  other  types  of  stores. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  our  three 
jxjints.  .About  used  camera  bargains 
— many  department  .stores  have  al¬ 
ready  struck  pay-dirt  in  a  similar 
manner  by  exploiting  reconditioned 
refrigerators.  Proof  of  the  general 
pf)pularity  of  used  cameras  as  a 
traffic-builder  is  the  fact  that  good 
used  cameras  are  generally  scarce. 
Try  to  name  any  other  commodity 
that  will  bring  60%  to  70%  of  its 
list  value,  after  it  has  been  used  for 
a  year!  The  reason  for  this  is  ob¬ 
vious,  l)ecause  cameras  do  not  de¬ 
teriorate  very  quickly.  Usually,  the 
only  required  repairs  are  a  new  bel¬ 
lows  (if  it’s  a  folding  job)  and  a 
clean-up  of  the  shutter  and  lens. 
Too,  the  lens  represents  a 'large  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  product,  and  lenses 
do  not  depreciate  in  value.  Make  ar¬ 
rangements  to  trade-in  cameras  that 
your  buyer  thinks  have  value,  and 
then  feature  them. 

Under  this  same  point,  we  recom¬ 
mend  special  “combinations”  of 
products.  Peculiarly,  every  article  in 
the  Camera  Department  is  related 
to  another  article.  .And,  fortunately, 
your  customers  would  l)e  ideased  to 
remember  these  jiroducts  in  groups. 
For  e.xample,  mention  a  ferrotyjie 
plate  and  the  obvious  connection  is 


a  Ixjttle  of  {Hjlish  and  a  rubl)er  roller. 
Most  of  these  products  sell  at  o<ld 
prices,  ending  in  iMjnnies.  Why  not 
group  them  together,  add  up  the  sell¬ 
ing  prices,  and  feature  them  at  the 
odd-priced  combination.  Your  cus¬ 
tomer  will  appreciate  your  reminding 
him  about  the  three.  A'^ou  can  go 
through  your  entire  stock  very  quick¬ 
ly,  and  soon  will  have  dozens  of  these 
combinations  for  exploitation.  They 
won’t  bring  in  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  volume,  but  they  will  pick  up  a 
few  dollars  here  and  a  few  dollars 
there  that  would  ordinarily  be  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten. 

.A  perfect  example  of  “combina- 
tit)n”  promotions  is  an  ensemble  of 
a  low-priced  enlarger,  easel,  safelite, 
trays,  tongs,  paper  and  chemicals. 
You’ll  be  surprised  to  learn  that  you 
can  sell  the  whole  outfit  profitably 
for  about  $18.  Then  make  up  a  sign 
that  says,  “Make  your  own  Enlarge¬ 
ments  8x10  or  larger,  with  this 
Complete  Outfit  for  $18.”  What’ll 
it  do?  It  will  break  down  the  old 
idea  that  a  person  must  invest  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  to  have  a  darkroom 
outfit.  Secondly,  it  will  actually  sell 
the  whole  unit  (if  you  put  it  out 
where  ])eople  will  see  it).  And 
thirdly,  it  will  increase  your  sales  of 
trays,  tongs,  etc.  merely  because 
these  products  will  probably  be  on 


On  the  main  floor  but  larking  wall  space  the  camera  department 
of  John  Wanamaker,  New  York,  makes  good  use  of  pillars. 
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[1  money  as  the  average  Let’s  cite  a  few  examples  of  how 
r.  Selling  a  Develop-  the  idea  of  photography  can  be  sold 
e  customer  is  your  first  in  connection  with  subjects  of  gen¬ 
eral  community  interest.  Take  Hal- 
ways  a  product  or  two  lowe’en,  for  example.  ’Most  every- 
-reat  demand,  whether  ^’^dy,  regardless  of  age,  is  aware  of 
ra,  projector,  enlarger,  ^his  holiday  eve,  and  celebrates  in 

tnk  or  other  accessorv.  ^  ^  u  " 

.  c  '  other  words,  here  is  a  partv  night 
luently,  deliveries  from  .  tr  •  i.  •  '  i 

‘  ,  ,  to  promote.  Your  job  is  to  make 

o  supp  y  are  s  ow.  think  of  Hallowe’en  in  terms 

IS  that  customers  go  ^f  photography.  So,  you  build  a  dis- 
tn  store  to  store,  seek-  around  a  pumpkin.  Just  an 

ict  of  their  choice.  This  ordinary  pumpkin.  But  instead  of 
It  opportunity  to  build  merely  cutting  out  the  eyes,  and  nose, 
id  goodwill.  So,  if  as  and  ears  and  mouth,  you  place  a  red 
ich  situations  arise,  be  filter  in  the  right  eye.  a  green  filter 
romote  them.  in  the  left  eye.  a  telephoto  lens  in  the 

place  of  its  nose,  an  exposure  meter 
in  its  mouth,  a  25  foot  reel  on  each 
ear,  an  aplanatic  reflector  on  its  head 
;  rest  will  be  easy.  In-  as  a  hat,  and  mount  the  whole  thing 
ing  just  the  Enlarger,  on  a  tripod.  Run  a  streamer  liehind 
Easel,  a  set  of  Trays,  a  it  saying.  “Make  Hallowe’en  Fun 
pair  of  Tongs,  Paper  Last  Through  the  Year — Take  Pic- 
Is— and  if  you  handle  tures!’’  And  then  you  feature  not 
'11  keej)  right  on  buying  cameras  and  fast  film,  but  also 

II  at  the  sacrifice  of  synchronizers  reflectors  light  stands 

..  .  ,  plus  flash  and  flood  bulbs.  If  vou 

movies-with-the-girl-  i  • 

possibly  can,  have  your  stair  attend 

e  ore  )ou  must  trj  to  ^  couple  of  the  parties,  themselves, 

if  Photography  at  every  carrying  cameras  with  synchroniz- 

rtunity.  ers — and  using  them!  Just  let  the 

folks  at  these  parties  know  that  their 

^  pictures  will  be  on  display  in  your 

-and  you’ll 


Push  "Special  Events" 

Wherever  possible,  align  yourself 
with  community  activities,  holiday 
promotions,  or  basic  store-wide 
events.  Remember  that  photography 
is  a  “hobby”,  and  as  such  must  be 
exploited  from  its  “human  interest” 
standpoint.  You  can’t  just  tell  the 
customer  that  you  have  an  Enlarger 
special  at  such  and  such  a  price  and 
exfiect  him  to  grab  it.  No,  indeed. 
You  have  to  first  sell  the  idea  of  us¬ 
ing  the  Enlarger  to  that  customer. 


department  the  next  day 
be  amazed  at  the  extra  traffic  you’ll 
develop.  Offer  to  lend  a  camera  to 
folks  who  are  going  to  attend  parties, 
j)rovided  they  buy  their  film  from 
you  (if  a  charge  customer,  you  need 
no  dejjosit).  In  short,  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  possible  tie-up  with 
Hallowe’en.  You  don’t  have  to  spend 
any  money  to  do  it.  But  you  must 
expend  a  little  brain  work  and  foot¬ 
work  ! 

Another  opportunity  to  tie-in  with 
community  consciousness  is  on  Elec¬ 
tion  Day.  What’s  the  connection? 
Merely  that  you  feature  your  store 
as  “Photographic  Party  Headquar¬ 
ters”,  and  that  you  advertise  your 
“candidates”  as  tried  and  true  ser¬ 
vants  who  “click”  on  every  assign¬ 
ment.  Again,  encourage  your  staff 
to  “cover”  the  jxilitical  rallies  with 
their  cameras,  and  mount  their  pic¬ 
tures  somewhere  in  your  dejiartment 
during  the  campaign,  itself. 

The  local  Boy  Scout  and  Girl 
Scout  organizations  are  a  wonderful 
medium  with  which  to  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Boy  Scouts  have 


On*  Enlarger 
Three  8x10  Tray* 
One  Can  Developer 
One  Pkg.  8x10  Paper 
One  Can  Hypo 
One  Pair  Tongs 
One  Enlarging  Easel 


Make  your  own  enlargements,  get  more  satisfactory 
results,  save  money.  This  Complete  Enlarging  Outfit 
gives  you  everything  you  need — shop  quickly,  the 
supply  is  limited. 

Don't  Pall  fa  See  Onr  "Modal  Darkrooms" 


STORE  NAME 


The  “complete  set”  offer  of  this  type  breaks  down  the  belief  that  hundreds 
of  dollars  must  be  spent  to  earn  the  fun  of  photography. 
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a  special  Merit  Badge  on  Photog-  week  in  Life,  Look  and  the  other  once  a  customer  becomes  interested 
raphy  which  requires  the  youngsters  magazines”.  The  club  presidents,  in  the  hobby,  he’ll  actually  tell  you 

to  have  had  experience  in  developing  sorely  tried  to  find  material  for  their  what  he  wants  to  buy  next — “as  soon 

and  printing  their  own  pictures.  Cer-  iieriodic  meetings,  will  probably  as  I  get  enough  money!”  Your  job 

tainly,  it  would  be  smart  business  for  throw  their  arms  around  your  neck  is  to  get  him  interested,  and  the  best 

a  store  to  tie-up  with  the  local  Scout  in  appreciation.  Once  at  the  meet-  way  to  do  that  is  to  get  him  thinking 
committees  and  offer  inducements  ing,  your  man  will  stress  the  sim-  about  photography  in  terms  of  what 

for  the  lx)ys  to  use  the  store  as  their  plicity  of  photography  as  a  hobby  he  is  already  thinking  about — Hallo- 

“trading  post”  for  cameras  and  sup-  for  women.  we’en.  Elections,  Scouting,  club  ac- 

plies.  Not  only  will  you  get  bu.siness  Local  football  games  offer  a  mar-  tivities,  etc. 

out  of  it,  but  you  will  lie  building  velous  opportunity  to  exploit  the  The  main  thing  to  remember  is 
better  customers  for  the  future.  Each  sale  of  movie  cameras.  Offer  to  lend  that  you  must  plan  these  promotion- 
city  usually  has  an  annual  Scout  a  camera  for  the  afternoon  of  the  al  efforts  in  advance.  If  you  have 
Rally,  attended  by  all  of  the  l)oys  and  game,  with  the  usual  proviso  that  the  the  time  and  the  imagination  you  can 
their  parents  and  friends.  What  customer  buy  his  or  her  film  from  do  it  yourself.  If  you’re  too  busy,  you 
would  lie  more  logical  than  a  special  you.  From  that  time  on,  your  cus-  can  avail  yourself  of  special  services 
salon  of  scouting  pictures,  sponsored  tomer  will  not  rest  happily  until  he  which  plot  such  activities  for  you, 

by  your  store,  and  hung  around  the  or  she  owns  that  movie  camera  I  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  adapt  them 

walls  of  the  Armory  where  the  rally  And  once  you’ve  sold  the  camera,  to  your  local  situation.  Such  services 
is  held?  You  can  be  assured  that  the  they  really  must  have  a  projector,  are  very  inexpensive,  and  quickly 
pictures  will  attract  just  as  much  And  when  they  have  a  projector,  pay  for  themselves  in  increased  pub- 
attention  as  the  wall-scaling  and  fire-  they  should  get  a  screen.  And  the  licity,  store  traffic  and  sales.  The 
by-friction  events !  ne.xt  step  is  an  exposure  meter.  And  remarkable  thing  is  that  photography 

Check  the  list  of  women’s  clubs  in  then  a  titler,  and  letters  for  making  offers  so  many  opportunities  for 
your  city,  determine  the  names  of  their  own  titles.  “exploitation”  without  the  expendi- 

the  club  presidents,  and  then  call  You  see,  the  merchandising  of  ture  of  the  usual  advertising  dollar, 
them  up,  one  by  one,  offering  to  send  photography  is  an  endless  chain.  All  You’re  dealing  in  “human  interest”, 
a  staff-member  to  their  next  meeting  you  have  to  do  is  to  sell  the  idea  of  and  if  you  strike  the  right  note,  you’ll 
with  a  special  exhibition  of  modern  photography  in  the  first  place,  and  get  plenty  of  sweet  music  in  the 
photographs  “just  like  you  see  each  the  rest  is  easy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ringing  of  your  cash  register ! 


■  -I 


Every  day  thousands  of  bc- 
ginners  join  the  ranks  of  those  who 
have  learned  the  thrill  of  this  most  drama¬ 
tic  process  in  photography.  Every  day  the  de¬ 
mand  grows  for  better  and  more  versatile 
enlargers. 

It  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  goal 
of  FEDERAL  ENL.‘\KGERS  to  supply  this 
need  with  precision  instruments  which  can  be 
retailed  at  very  low  prices. 


MODEL  No.  230 

(as  illustrated) 

For  neitatives  from  minaturcs  up  to 
254"  X  354".  Micro  lever  focussing 
regulation.  New  type  negative  car¬ 
rier  with  both  glass  and  metal  dust 
proof  plates.  Complete  widi  highly 
corrected  and  tested  F.  C.  X  Anastig- 
mat  Lens  and  iris  diaphragm. 

34.50 


MODEL’No.  245 

Same  as  above,  complete  with  highly 
corrected  and  tested  F.  4.5  Anastig-  Kntirely 
mat  Lens  and  iris  diaphragm.  Made 

39.50 


MODEL  No.  120 

For  all  negatives  up  to  254”  *  354” 
(equivalent  sections  larger  negatives.) 
Calibrated  Easel.  16"  x  18"  baseboard 
with  hinged  type  border-maker  and  paper 
holder  attached.  Complete  with  F.C.!. 
Anastigmat  Lens. 

17.95 


NEVER  BEFORE  have  so  many 
features,  such  fine  workmanship 
and  high  quality  been  embodied 
in  enlargers  at  these  low  prices. 

This  amazing  achievement  is  only 

made  feasible  by  large  scale  production  and  large  volume 
sales.  Every  sale  of  an  enlarger  means  a  steady  customer  for 
dark  room  requirements. 


APHY 


Descriptive  Literature  on  Request 

FEDERAL  STAMPING  &  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

26-R  Lafay«tt«  Str*«t  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ttf.G 


Prices  slightly  higher  on  IVest  Coast 
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A  toted  value 


Ask  About  Other  Harrison 
Photo  Accessories 

Free  CataJogue  on  Request 


Stunt  to  get  your  customers  interested 
in  filters. 


Candid  Comments  on  Window  Displays 


Most  camera  windows  are  gross¬ 
ly  ineffective  for  two  reasons. 
First,  Ijecause  they  are  too  “nice”, 
and  second,  Itecause  they  all  utilize 
the  same  stock  backgrounds. 

About  that  “niceness”  . . .  we  made 
a  check  of  the  lookers-in  at  eight 
carefully  selected  stores  in  a  fair¬ 
sized  city — four  windows  that  were 
very  restrained  and  neat-as-a-pin  in 
their  layout,  and  four  windows  that 
showed  scads  and  scads  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  all  priced  and  marked  as  to 
specifications.  Believe  it  or  not,  the 
second  group  out-pulled  the  first  by 
21  to  1.  So,  regardless  of  your  store’s 
policy  about  windows,  if  you  want 
to  make  them  effective  for  the  sale 
of  photographic  merchandise,  fill  ’em 
up  with  products  of  all  kinds  and  de¬ 
scriptions  (particularly  used  mer¬ 
chandise)  and  he  sure  to  carefully 
mark  all  specifications  and  prices. 

Then,  with  the  display  talent 
which  is  at  your  command  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store  there  is  no  need  for 
you  to  confine  your  backgrounds  to 
the  lithographed  ones  supplied  hy 


the  manufacturers.  Have  your  dis¬ 
play  department  prepare  a  simple 
background  that  ties-in  with  the 
season,  with  some  community  activi¬ 
ty,  or  some  special  product  or  group 
of  products  which  you  may  desire 
to  emphasize.  If  it’s  during  football 
season,  for  example,  simulate  a  foot¬ 
ball  stadium  by  building  a  shelf  in 
a  semi-circle.  Place  eight  or  ten 
cameras  on  the  shelf,  with  little 
paper  flags  stuck  on  thin  poles 
above  each  camera,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  camera — just  as  most 


stadiums  have  the  flags  of  different 
colleges  Hying  around  the  outside 
ridges  of  their  stands.  Then  place 
the  cut-out  figure  of  a  football  player 
in  the  foreground,  and  you  have  an 
attention-compelling  set-up  that  ties- 
in  with  what  people  are  talking  about. 
The  rest  of  the  window  should  be 
filled  with  suitable  merchandise, 
tagged  in  detail. 

In  every  window,  be  sure  to  in¬ 
clude  the  line,  “Cameras  Bought, 
Sold  and  Exchanged.”  In  other 
words,  forget  the  “tony”  stuff,  and 
do  business! 


Sell  a  Filter  and  an  Advanced  Amateur  Is  Born 


There  is  no  other  product  in  your 
stock  which  will  make  as  appreciable 
an  improvement  in  a  person’s  pic¬ 
tures  as  a  filter.  There  is  a  terrific 
argument  going  on  continually 
among  the  technicians,  some  claim¬ 
ing  that  a  person  must  know  his  op¬ 
tics  before  using  a  filter.  But  we’ve 
seen  thousands  of  amateur  prints 
made  with  filters,  pictures  that  were 
downright  good,  and  you  can’t  tell 


HARRISON  FILTERS 

‘'The  No.  1  Camera  Accessory’' 

From  This  De  Luxe  Display  Case 


Quality  FILTERS  and  SHADES — Cosh  in  on  this  pro&t- 
abl*  now  DURAL-BOUND  LINE  .  .  .  Stimulat*  YOUR 
businots  with  this  boautiiul  counter  caso,  luxuriously 
Rnishod  in  silver  Kem-Art  and  Chrome  .  .  .  Sove  TIME 
and  SPACE  with  its  handy  compactness.  SPECIAL  DEAL 
includes  cose  and  SS  items — in  all  sizes  . .  .  duplicates 
of  the  most  popular. 


US  that  all  those  ])hotographers 
understood  the  fine  points  of  the  op¬ 
tical  profession.  So,  take  our  advice 
and  don’t  listen  to  the  “experts”  on 
this  question.  Just  go  ahead  and  do 
a  clever  hit  of  merchandising. 

When  used  on  the  right  occasion 
(when  there  are  good  clouds,  or  light- 
colored  figures  or  buildings  against 
a  dark  sky)  a  filter  will  really  make 
the  picture.  It  will  give  contrast  and 
character  to  otherwise  uninteresting 
subjects :  it  gives  a  feeling  of  “pro¬ 
fessional”  finesse  to  any  amateur’s 
work.  And  once  a  picture-taker’s 
work  shows  improvement,  you’re 
ready  to  switch  him  over  to  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  -Amateur  class.  You’re  ready 
to  advance  him  from  filters  to  ex¬ 
posure  meters  to  enlargers  to  devel¬ 
oping  kits,  to  lights  and  reflectors 
and  the  hundreds  of  other  items  that 
are  your  profit-makers.  And  you’ve 
got  him  on  the  greased  runway  that 
brings  him  back  week  after  week  to 
buy  his  paper  and  chemicals — your 
bread  and  butter ! 


HARRISON  &  HARRISON 


(fptictU  tnfineer* 

8351  SANTA  MONICA  BLVD.  HOLLYWOOD.  CALIFORNIA 


ONE  SKY  FILTER  GIVEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOR  THE  BEST 
PICTURE  COiMINGTHROUCH 
OUR  FINISHING  OERMOMENT 
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Your  first  line  of  attack,  when  dis¬ 
cussing  filters,  or  when  discussing 
pictures  in  general  (before  you  get 
around  to  filters)  is  something  like 
this :  “Too-  bad  you  missed  the  cloud 
effects  in  this  shot,  Mr.  Customer. 
You  know,  the  average  outdoor  pic¬ 
ture  consists  of  about  40%  sky 
which,  without  a  filter  is  dull  and 
drab  and  uninteresting — but  with  a 
filter  there  is  quite  a  difference.” 
Keep  plugging  that  40%  angle,  l)e- 
cause  it’s  true,  and  it  hits  home! 

But  the  easiest  way  to  sell  filters 
is  to  make  your  customers  ask  about 
them.  Yes.  indeed,  you  can  get  them 
to  inquire !  Here’s  how :  Have  your 
display  department  make  up  a  small, 
neat  sign  to  l)e  displayed  at  your 
Finishing  Counter.  This  sign  says 
something  like  this :  “One  Filter 
Given  Free  Each  Week  for  the  Best 
Picture  Coming  through  our  Finish¬ 
ing  Department.”  Your  next  bit  of 
ammunition  is  a  little  folder  which 
you.  yourself,  can  easily  prepare.  It 
consists  of  several  sets  of  pictures, 
two  of  each  subject,  one  taken  with 
a  filter,  and  one  without  a  filter.  The 
only  requisite  is  that  the  subjects  l)e 
of  local  interest.  Do  not  attempt  to 
use  the  shots  given  to  you  by  the 
manufacturers  because  they  are  too 
obviously  professional  work,  easily 
recognized  by  the  customer.  Make 
them  local  shots  which  your  custom¬ 
ers,  too,  can  shoot. 

All  right,  now  you  have  your  ma¬ 
terial  ready.  Mrs.  Jones  comes  up  to 
the  counter  for  her  pictures.  She 
asks  for  them.  You  turn  around,  or 
stoop  down  somewhere  to  the  place 


Don’t  pMt  your  camera  to  bed  when 
the  sun  (ocs  down.  Attach  it  to  a 
synchroniser,  and  take  pictures 
both  indoors  and  outdoors  ...  or 
set  up  a  couple  of  reflectors,  get  a 
few  flash  and  photoflood  bulbs— 
and  have  fun  taking  pictures  of 
your  family  and  friends. 


SyacliroMiMrs  $00.00 

PhotoOood  Ivlbs .  $00.00 

Flasli  l«lbt . $00.00 

R«ll«cUri . $00.00 


ASK  FOR  THIS  WIIK*S 
SPtCIAL  COMOINATION  OFFtR 

STORE  NAME 

Suggestion  for  an  ad  stressing  the  ease 
and  fun  of  after-dark  photography 
and  simplicity  of  equipment. 


where  you  keep  the  finishing  envel¬ 
opes.  Mrs.  Jones  has  nothing  else  to 
do  but  look  around.  And  she  sees 
the  little  sign  made  by  your  Display 
department.  You  find  her  pictures. 
And,  believe  it  or  not,  25%  of  the 
time  Mrs.  Jones  will  ask  “What  is  a 
filter?” 

The  rest  is  up  to  you.  You  calm¬ 
ly  reach  for  your  “before  and  after” 
folder  with  the  prints  of  local  shots 
in  it,  and  you  proceed  to  give  her  the 
40%  spiel,  explaining  too  that  all 
she  has  to  do  is  place  the  filter  on 
the  nose  of  her  camera,  open  it  one 
stop  wider,  and  fire  away  to  her 


SO  many  improvements  have  l)een 
made  recently  in  the  design  and 
making  of  bulbs,  some  of  which 
are  now  actually  drop-proof,  others 
reduced  in  size  to  the  shai)e  of  an 
automobile  headlight  lailb.  and  so 
great  have  l)een  the  advancements 
in  Synchronizers — that  we  can  soon 
exiK*ct  folks  to  l)e  taking  cameras 
to  bed  with  them! 


heart’s  content.  Bring  out  a  couple 
of  inexpensive  filters.  Fit  one  on 
the  lens  of  her  camera.  .Vnd  then 
write  up  the  sale!  It’s  as  easy  as 
that.  And  all  Ijecause  that  little  sign 
actually  put  the  words  in  her  mouth, 
instead  of  yon  having  to  recommend 
the  pro<luct  to  her. 

Be  sure  to  carry  a  good  stock  of 
filters.  They  are  not  ex|)ensive,  and 
they  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  business. 
.\nd  lx*  sure  that  you  and  your  staff 
keep  talking  filters,  regardless  of  sea¬ 
son.  They’re  not  quite  as  timely  in 
January  as  in  June,  but  you’ll 
sell  ’em  all  year  round  just  the  same ! 


It’s  a  far  cry  from  the  dangerous, 
hit-or-miss,  old-fashioned  tlash- 
|)Owder  methods  to  the  clean,  quick, 
certain  exposures  of  Hash-synchron¬ 
ization.  And  yet  very  few  dealers 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  unique 
situation.  The  explanation  probably 
is  that  most  dealers  concentrate  on 
selling  cameras,  when  they  should  be 
selling  equipment  which  in  turn  will 


Elwood  AM  Enlarger  for  ntg- 
ativas  from  35  mm.  to  2!^'  x 
3^'  without  lonsSJOM.  With 
Max  F  6.3  3H'  Ians  in  barrel 
with  iris  diaphragm  SSSJIl 
Other  lenses  available. 


^ELWO  OD 

i:  \  I.  A  \{  (;  K  K  s 


Build  Lasting  Good  Will 
for  Your  Store 

Elwood’s  16  years  of  specialized  ex. 
perience  ia  making  enlargers  means 
quicker  sales  for  your  camera  depart¬ 
ment  and  lasting  good  will  for  your 
store.  Nine  models  for  negatives  from 
35  mm.  to  8*  x  10",  offer  a  broad  se¬ 
lection  of  features  at  prices  to  fit  every 
budget.  Each  model,  regardless  of 
price  provides  smooth  accu* 
rate  performance  and  pro¬ 
duces  uniform  enlargements, 
rich  in  detail.  Write  for  lit¬ 
erature  and  the  dealership 
plan  on  this  fast-selling  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  line! 


I  Elwood  BM  Mods! 
hor  negatives  up  to 
i'  X  2k»’  without 

iSlMk 


ELWOOD  PATTERN  WORKS,  INC. 

125  NORTH  EAST  STREET,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
ConodKoa  Agaafi  amd  UMbuton:  W.  E.  Booth  Conpaof  UatiloJ,  Toroaie  oaef  AtoaRwal 


A  Flash  in  the  Hand — 

Is  Worth  Two  on  the  Shelf! 
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Progressive  photographic  buyers 
know  that  this  phrase  describes  the 
sphere  of  an  organization  devoted 
to  the  wholesale  distribution  of  a 
complete  line  of  high-grade  photo¬ 
graphic  products.  Photographic 
buyers  know  that  Raygram  repre¬ 
sents  the  leading  manufacturers  in 
America.  They  know  that  Raygram 
selects  only  the  products  that  come 
up  to  its  rigid  standards  .  .  .  that  a 
Raygram  product  is  a  consumer- 
accepted  product  ...  a  product 
hacked  by  continuous  national  ad¬ 
vertising  .  .  .  window  and  counter 
displays  .  .  .  and  various  other  aids 
to  selling.  “Raygram  Blankets  the 
East”  means  profit  and  prestige  to 
all  who  come  under  its  folds. 


Thv  Raygram  Line  includes 
the  following: 

Abbey  Fleehgune 

Ace  Herd  Rubber  Treys 

B.  W.  Photo  Products 

Bcsbec  Titling  Outfits 

Columbian  Enamel  Trays 

E  Z  View  Ne(ative  Files 

Effen  Products 

Electroidioto  Exposure  Meter 

Falcon  Cameras 

Fedco  Products 

Fedssral  Enlargers 

Fotofiat  and  Fotowelders 

H.  C.  E.  Sunshades 

Hollywood  Home  Movies 

Jackson  Print  Dryer 

Kalart  Speedflash 

Kemp  Products 

Kiwalw  Squeegee  Plates 

MCM  Photometer 

Perfex  Cameras 

Pierce  and  Maxim  Meters 

Popeye  smd  Betty  Boop  Cartoons 

Precise  Photo  Products 

Radiant  Projection  Lamps 

Ray-Del,  Ray-Stop,  Ray-Fix 

Right  Rocker  Rinmrs 

S.  V.  E.  Projectors 

Saymon-Broira  Rangefinders 

Seeman  Cine  Products 

Si-Mi  Products 

Stereotach 

Sun  Ray  Products 

Thalhammer  Tripods 

Textturite  Products 

Wahash  Superflash  Photolamps 

Wabash  Superflood  Photolamps 

X-Acto  Knives  and  Mat  Cutter 

And  Other  Photographic  Specialties 


Recommend  Exposure  Meters  os  a  ''Must" 

We  all  know  that  the  modern  finishing  envelopes  must  he  opened 
films  are  almost  fool-proof,  that  their  up  by  your  clerks,  and  the  pictures 
wide  lattitude  covers  a  multitude  of  discussed  with  the  customer.  The 
mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  photog-  customer  likes  this  bit  of  attention, 
rapher.  But  even  the  experts  slip  and  it  opens  the  way  to  many  varia- 
up  once  in  a  while  in  estimating  ex-  tions  of  product  sales.  (For  example, 
posures,  and  certainly  the  amateur  if  the  picture  in  question  is  an  in¬ 
will  pull  plenty  of  boners.  The  only  door  shot,  an  intelligent  criticism 
way  to  figure  a  correct  exposure  is  will  interest  the  customer  in  flood 
Developing  Kits,  exposure  meters  lights,  reflectors  and  light  stands.) 
lead  to  other  sales.  The  most  frequent  criticism  will  be 

Fortunately,  there  are  exposure  on  the  subject  of  poor  exposure.  And 
meters  to  fit  every  purse.  The  ex-  here  again  you  must  have  the  stage 
tinction  type  meter  can  be  sold  for  set  for  a  logical  presentation  of  the 
as  little  as  $1  and  goes  up  in  price  product  you  wish  to  sell.  Always 
to  meet  the  photo-electric  cell  type,  keep  an  exposure  meter  displayed  on 
starting  at  $8.75.  The  latter,  of  the  counter.  (You  can  easily  figure 
course,  go  up  in  value  to  a  little  over  out  a  method  of  anchoring  the  prod- 
$20.  We  mention  this  here  because  uct  so  that  nobody  will  steal  it).  In 
there  is  no  excuse  for  anyone  argu-  fact,  several  manufacturers  have 
ing  against  the  purchase  of  a  meter  evolved  little  display  stands  especial- 
because  of  price.  ly  designed  for  this  purpose.)  Then, 

42S  FOURTH  AYE.  HEW  YORK  CITY  Make  it  a  definite  rule  that  all  while  you  are  discussing  the  poor  ex- 
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covering  the 
complete 
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line. 
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Insure,  just  reach  over  and  pick  up 
tlie  meter.  Take  a  quick  reading  right 
then  and  there.  Show  the  customer 
how  easy  it  is.  And  explain  in  simple 
words  how  a  meter  will  help  make 

Home  Movies  Build  Traffic 

The  regular  use  of  movies  for 
showing  in  the  home  lias  been  great¬ 
ly  stimulated  in  the  past  three  years. 
Much  of  this  can  be  attributed  to 
the  aggressive  policy  adopted  by 
motion  picture  companies  making  a 
specialty  of  this  type  of  production. 

The  success  of  any  department 
store  camera  department  dejiends 
on  ability  to  hold  customers  and 
have  them  coming  back  at  regular 
intervals.  Home  Movies  are  a 
valuable  sales  aid  in  accomplishing 
this.  Customers  get  the  habit  of 
asking  for  the  latest  release  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  ask  the  book 
department  for  its  new  editions. 

Originally  the  trade  thought  that 
Home  Movies  could  only  lie  ex¬ 
ploited  and  sold  in  the  winter 
months.  Today,  every  photographic 
dealer  recognizes  the  fact  that  Home 
Movies  is  an  all  year  ‘round  propo¬ 
sition. 

Home  Movie  trade  is  repeat  and 
profitable  trade.  Therefore,  its  pro¬ 
motion  and  sale  is  important.  Like 
any  other  item,  it  requires  the  per¬ 
sonal  interest  of  the  sales  force. 
They  must  Ite  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  each  film — many  depart¬ 
ment  store  camera  departments  ar¬ 
range  for  screenings  as  each  new 
picture  is  received.  They  must  be 
ready  to  suggest  a  suitable  film  for 
any  siK*cial  occasion. 

Here  is  an  outline  of  the  methods 
by  which  several  important  depart¬ 
ment  stores  built  up  a  volume  in 
Home  Movie  sales. 

1.  Prominent  display  of  home 
movie  catalogues. 

2.  Displays  of  colorful  home 
movie  cartons,  streamers  and 
counter  cards. 

3.  Use  of  a  continuous  projector 
where  jxjssible — if  this  is  not 
practical  for  your  store,  then  a 
regular  tyix:  of  projector  should 
l)e  on  hand  with  which  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  films  and  attract  cus¬ 
tomers. 

4.  Prominent  display  racks  and 
trays — with  films  broken  down 


perfect  pictures.  Explain,  too,  that 
the  cost  of  a  meter  will  quickly  be 
offset  by  the  saving  in  film  which  is 
ordinarily  wasted  via  the  old  wink- 
and-guess  method. 


into  travelogs,  sport  subjects, 
cartoons,  entertainment,  etc. 
When  a  prosjxH:t  asks  for  a 
travel  film  show  him  the  tray. 
He  will  not  only  pick  out  the 
film  he  is  definitely  interested 
in,  but  may  buy  an  additional 
subject  after  seeing  the  titles. 

5.  Know  the  contents  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  so  that  you  can  make 
helj)ful  suggestions. 

6.  Carry  a  representative  inven¬ 
tory  of  home  movies  on  hand 
and  keep  the  strK'k  up  to  date. 

7.  Your  motion  ])icture  customers 
own  projectors — in  many  in¬ 
stances  they  do  not  own  came¬ 
ras  nor  do  they  take  their  own 
pictures.  Suggest  that  they 
make  greater  use  of  their  pjro- 
jectors  with  professional  home 
movies. 

8.  Make  it  a  habit  itcz’cr  to  sell  a 
projector  without  a  few  rolls  of 
home  movies. 

9.  Build  a  list  of  home  movie 
customers  and  contact  them 
whenever  a  new  release  is 
available.  Timely  pictures  of 
current  events  and  human  in¬ 
terest  subjects  of  Mickey 
Mouse  lend  themselves  to  ex¬ 
ploitation — a  letter  to  your 
home  movie  accounts  will  usu¬ 
ally  bring  orders  and  help  your 
store  get  the  business  which  to¬ 
day  goes  elsewhere. 

10.  Remind  your  customers  that 
they  can  augment  their  own 
films  with  professional  movies 
— and  at  a  price  far  below  the 
the  cost  of  raw  stock. 

11.  Advertise  new  pictures — adver¬ 
tising  will  not  only  tell  people 
that  you  have  a  new  outstand¬ 
ing  sp)ecial,  but  will  also  re¬ 
mind  them  that  your  home 
movie  department  is  active  and 
can  supply  all  their  Home 
Movie  requirements. 

12.  Remember  Home  Movies  is  a 
store  traffic  builder  and  will 
help  you  sell  every  kind  of  mo¬ 
tion  picture  accessory. 


DA-LITI  CHALLENOiR  can  ba  sat  up  instant¬ 
ly  anywhara  yat  folds  compactly  for  easy  carry¬ 
ing.  The  only  tripod  scraan  with  square  tubing 
and  the  only  scraan  which  con  ba  odjustad  in 
haight  maraly  by  ralaasing  a  spring  lotch  and 
raising  tha  axtansion  red.  ia  sizas  from  30"  x 
40"  to  70"  X  94"  inc  usiva.  From  $12.50*  up. 


SCREENS 

Have  the  Features 
Buyers  Want 

Famous  for  quality  for  more  than  30  years, 
Da-Lite  Srreens  offer  your  rustomers  a 
broad  choice  of  styles  and  sizes,  with  white, 
silver  or  Class-Beaded  surfaces.  There  are 
hanging  screens  and  table  models  from 
$2.00*  up.  There  is  also  the  Challenger, 
shown  above — one  of  the  most  popular  and 
fastest  selling  screens  ever  designed.  All 
Da-Lite  equipment  has  advanced  features, 
assuring  greater  convenience,  brighter  pic¬ 
tures  and  longer  life.  All  Da-Lite  screens 
are  barked  by  consistent  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  leading  magazines. 

FREE 
BOOK 

This  48-page  catalog 
is  in  itself  a  manual 
on  screens  and  how 
to  sell  them.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 

*  Prices  slightly  higher  on  Pacific  coast, 

DA-LITE  SCREEN  CO.,  Inc. 

Drpi  !S39  2723  N.  Crawford  Avo.,  Chfeago,  III. 
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Be  Careful  of  '' Finishing 

To  the  “snap-shooter”,  the  finish¬ 
ing  of  his  pictures  is  of  some  con¬ 
cern,  and  you  must  be  careful  to 
keep  him  satisfied.  But  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  amateur  who  may  leave  his 
work  with  you — the  developing  of 
the  film  and  the  printing  or  enlarg¬ 
ing  of  negatives  is  more  precious 
than  drops  of  pure  gold. 

You  must  have  enjoyed  some  of 
the  thrills  and  spills  of  photography 
in  order  to  appreciate  this  particu¬ 
lar  point.  For  no  matter  how  well 
exix)sed,  how  well  comjxjsed  the 
picture  may  have  been  in  the 
camera,  final  results  depend  entirely 
upon  what  hapi^ens  when  the  film 
is  processed ;  and  the  advanced 
worker  demands  perfect  re.sults. 

The  reason?  Ever\’  little  defect 
that  may  appear  in  the  film  is  |)er- 
manently  recorded  there  —  unless 
eliminated  by  comparatively  expen¬ 
sive  retouching.  And  if  the  serious 
worker  tries  to  make  an  enlarge¬ 
ment,  each  little  defect  is  magnified 
just  as  large  as  the  enlargement,  in 
proportion. 


Therefore,  you  must  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  “fine-grain”  finish¬ 
ing  in  your  Camera  Department. 
Check  over  the  work  of  every  finish¬ 
ing  plant  in  your  city.  Consult  the 
film  company  which  supplies  you. 
Then  choose  your  service  source.  Do 
not  be  influenced  solely  by  a  plant’s 
ability  to  produce  work  in  7  hours, 
or  by  the  pretty  paint  on  its  delivery 
trucks.  Photo  Finishing  is  an  art, 
and  those  who  are  serious  in  this 
profession  will  help  you  in  “devel¬ 
oping”  your  Camera  Department. 

We  have  found  a  few  stores  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  dependable  “fine-grain” 
finishing  plants  in  their  cities.  Our 
advice  in  such  instances  is  to  send 
the  work  to  another  city.  If  some 
of  your  customers  demand  “7-hour” 
service,  make  arrangements  to  han¬ 
dle  this  i>art  of  the  work  locally, 
but  at  the  same  time,  have  the  quali¬ 
ty  service  available  for  those  who 
will  insist  upon  it,  even  if  you  have 
to  go  out  of  vour  citv  for  it. 


OMEGA  ENLARGERS 

Make  a  Hit !  I 


The  Simmon  Omega  has  every¬ 
thing  a  photographer  wants  in  an 
enlarger.  It’s  an  outstanding  buy — 
and  your  customers  know  it.  Dis¬ 
play  it  prominently.  Scientific 
ventilation  and  efficient  lighting 
keep  it  safely  cool.  Dustless  metal 
negative  carriers,  easy-to-clean 
double  condensers  ward  off  dust. 
Precision,  girder-type  construction; 
simple,  speedy  operation. 

Tell  your  customers  about  the 
Simmon  Service  Bureau.  Simmon 
Bros.  —  enlarger  specialists  —  will 
gladly  answer  all  technical  enlarg¬ 
ing  questions. 

Flexible  Model  “D”  Omega 
(illustrated)  takes  all  film  up  to 
4x5  inches,  $175.  Model  “A” 
Omega  enlarges  35  mm.  strip  film 
up  to  16  times  linear,  $48.  Model 
“C”  Omega  for  film  up  to  3^/4  x  3V4 
inches,  $97.50.  All  fully  guaranteed. 
Prices  slightly  higher  west  of 
Rockies. 

Complete  selection  of  lenses: 
Simmon,  Bausch  &  Lomb  Tessars, 
Dallmeyer.  Write  to  Dept.  AX  for 
full  information. 

Simmon  Automatic  Film  Drier 
minimises  grain,  eliminates  dust, 
reduces  drying  time,  $27.50  and 
$29.50. 


Don’t  Scare  Customers  Away 


Don’t  let  your  clerks  make  the  mis-  rank  beginner  is  like  explaining  the 
take  of  scaring  customers  away  by  triple  wing-back  formation  to  a  man 
talking  too  much,  or  by  using  too  who  is  buying  his  first  ticket  to  a 
long  words,  or  by  being  too  techni-  football  game! 

cal.  There  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  Invariably.  Johnny  Q.  Public  gives 
everything,  and  there’s  nothing  more  the  impression  of  listening  attentive- 
fatal  than  to  talk  oi'er  a  customer’s  ly,  but  his  mind  is  actually  on  the 
head !  distance  l)etween  himself  and  the  end 

We’ve  too  often  seen  Johnny  Q.  of  the  counter,  and  he’s  wondering 
Public  walk  meekly  up  to  a  counter  how  fast  he  can  make  his  get-away, 
and  say,  “I’d  like  to  take  some  pic-  And  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
tures”  and  before  he  is  able  to  get  that  as  soon  as  he  breaks  loose  he’ll 
a  firm  grip  on  himself  the  clerk  is  walk  as  fast  as  his  legs  can  carry 
telling  him  all  alx)ut  temperature  con-  him — to  the  nearest  exit — never  to 
trol,  emulsion  speeds,  aperture  open-  return  while  he’s  in  his  right  senses! 
ings  and  the  advantages  of  Physical  There’s  really  only  one  thing  to 
Development !  Naturally  little  John-  discuss  with  a  beginner — the  kind  of 
ny  is  impressed.  He’s  so  impressed  pictures  he’d  like  to  take.  Some  folks 
that  he  is  scared  stiff!  He  not  only  like  kids,  others  like  country  scenes, 
doesn’t  understand  a  word  of  what’s  others  are  interested  in  sports,  etc, 
l)eing  told  him,  he  doesn’t  even  And  when  you’ve  determined  whal 
understand  why  he  ever  entered  the  he  would  do  with  a  camera  if  he  had 
store  in  the  first  place!  Why,  if  he  one,  then  you  can  quietly  demon- 

had  ever  had  an  inkling  that  photog-  strate  the  type  of  equipment  best 

raphy  was  such  an  intricate  subject  suited  to  his  needs  and  his  pocket- 
he’d  never  have  wasted  the  time  to  book.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
inquire.  you  become  technical.  Just  stick  t( 

You  and  I  know  that  “knowledge”  fundamentals,  stressing  the  ease  am 
is  a  wonderful  thing.  But  to  flaunt  simplicity  of  clicking  the  shutter— 

one’s  technical  knowledge  before  a  “and  we’ll  do  all  the  rest !” 


COMING! 


Watch  for  dotaila  of  new 
Omasa  modeia— to  bo  an- 
itional  advartiauic.  Raady 


SIMMON  BROS. 

37-06  36th  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

OMEGA  ENLARGERS 
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Snggeslion — on  top  your  hook  stand  post  a  list  of  rerommended  reading, 
giving  names  of  books  and  magazines  in  which  the  material  ran  be  found. 


Mention  “Books”  to  most 
camera  retailers  and  you 
might  as  well  be  talking  to 
the  man  in  the  moon.  They  con¬ 
sider  Ixjoks  as  a  step-child.  Yet 
these  same  step-children  can  be  made 
into  lusty,  healthy,  buxom  young¬ 
sters  who  will  not  only  stir  up  a  raft 
of  new  business,  but  will  also  help 
folks  to  make  Itetter  pictures. 

We  have  personally  visited  more 
than  500  retail  camera  stores  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  have  been  amazed 
to  find  that  a  mere  handful  of  these 


stores  are  really  doing  justice  to 
books.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  ob¬ 
vious — the  alert  stores  have  lieen 
so  busy  doing  business  that  they 
haven’t  had  time  to  bother  with 
lx)oks,  and  the  other  stores  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  have  known  what 
to  do  with  them  even  if  they  had 
been  interested ! 

Working  with  the  few  retailers 
who  have  given  l)ooks  their  place  in 
the  sun.  we  have  noted  several  very 
interesting  results. 

First,  when  a  customer  reads  a 


book,  he  invariably  improves  his 
jMctures.  From  this  standpoint, 
alone,  it  would  Ije  good  business  to 
push  books,  because  neither  the 
manufacturer  nor  the  retailer  has  in 
any  way  scratched  the  surface  as 
regards  helping  the  consumer  make 
lietter  pictures. 

Second,  when  a  customer  reads  a 
l)Ook  on  photography,  he  must  in¬ 
evitably  become  interested  in  the 
purchase  of  one  or  more  accessories 
— this  interest  being  generated  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  book,  itself. 


Books  Are  Advertising — Let  the  Customers  Look  Them  Over 


Frankly,  books  can  be  your  most 
important  advertising  campaign!  It 
is  true  that  you  should  be  doing  some 
newspaper  advertising,  some  direct 
mail  advertising,  and  maybe  some 
radio  advertising.  All  of  these  cost 
money.  But  did  you  ever  stop  to 
consider  that  when  you  sell  or  rent 
a  book,  you  not  only  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vertising  value  reflected  in  the  sale 
of  new  products,  but  you  also  make 
a  profit  on  the  transaction? 

Most  retailers  listen  to  comments 
such  as  these,  shrug  their  shoulders, 
and  say  “I  don’t  have  room  for  a 
bookcase”  .  .  .  And  in  order  to  prove 
that  they  actually  can  make  room  for 
a  lx)okcase,  we  have  gone  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  actually  moving  showcases 
and  cash  registers  around,  providing 
the  necessary  two  or  three  feet  of 
space  to  display  lx>oks  properly. 
There  isn’t  a  store  in  the  country 
which  cannot  find  some  space  suit¬ 
able  for  the  display  of  books.  It 
might  be  an  inexpensive  “unpainted” 
bookcase  obtained  from  your  own 
house  furnishings  section,  with  a 


coat  of  paint  added,  or  it  might  be 
a  professionally  designed  display 
niche.  In  any  event,  there  is  a  place 
to  display  books  in  your  store,  once 
you’ve  made  up  your  mind  that 
books  can  l)ecome,  not  only  an  am- 
liassador  of  good-will,  but  a  definite 


For  a*  link  u  50c  and  aa 
much  aa  ^5.00,  you  can  get 
practically  all  the  photogra¬ 
phic  knowledge  you  need. 

Viait  our  thriving  Book  Sec¬ 
tion,  and  browae  through  our 
collection  of  beat-acUera.  We 
reconunend  (notes  deacribe 
book  here). 

aat  loa  matt,  mm  mm  vaun 

STORE  NAME 

Suggestion— the  small  space  ad  on 
books  to  build  traffic  and  business. 


means  of  turning  over  a  profit. 

Many  stores  have  books  on  dis¬ 
play,  but  they  seem  to  think  that 
Ixxtks  are  like  fresh  eggs,  and  must 
l)e  treated  gingerly  as  such.  I  refer 
to  the  hundreds  of  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country  which  display  their 
books  behind  glass.  Ask  the  retailer 
why,  and  he  says,  “I  don’t  want  my 
customers  to  handle  the  books!” 
That’s  just  like  an  automobile  dealer 
telling  you  that  he  would  like  to  sell 
you  an  automobile,  but  he  would 
rather  not  have  you  sit  on  the 
cushions  Ijecause  they’d  get  dusty. 

Go  to  the  book  department  of  the 
department  store  and  you  will  find 
that  books  are  displayed  on  open 
shelves  so  that  people  can  browse 
through  them  at  their  leisure.  Some 
retailers  say  that  if  you  permit  a 
Iverson  to  browse  through  a  book,  he 
won’t  buy  it.  Granted  that  is  true 
in  a  small  percentage  of  instances. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  you’ll  be  miss¬ 
ing  out  completely  on  the  actual  sale 
of  the  books  to  the  men  and  women 
who  really  want  to  buy  them. 
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Don’t  Hide  Your  Books! 


Probably  one  of  the  best  jobs  on 
books  is  being  done  by  a  middle  west¬ 
ern  retailer.  The  department  head 
had  written  to  us  saying  that  he  had 
followed  our  advice  and  put  in  a 
rental  library.  Knowing  that  this 
store  does  things  right,  we  were 
looking  forward  to  seeing  their  book 
display.  But  frankly,  we  were  flab¬ 
bergasted  when  we  last  visited  this 
city  to  find  that  they  had  placed  their 
bookcase  right  plumb  in  front  of  the 
door  as  you  came  off  the  sidewalk! 
My  only  criticism  was  that  they  had 
too  few  books  in  the  bookcase.  His 
answer  proved  the  success  of  our 
advice — “We  can’t  keep  them  in 
stock  more  than  24  hours!” 

An  interesting  side-light  devel¬ 
oped  out  of  the  experience  of  this 
store.  One  of  the  men-behind-the- 
counter  called  me  aside  and  said, 
“Gosh,  that  idea  has  saved  us  hours 
and  hours  of  time!”  For  the  life  of 
me,  I  couldn’t  figure  out  what  he  was 
talking  about,  and  I  said  so.  He  then 
explained  their  policy  of  handling 
customers  who  love  to  come  into  the 
store  and  chew  the  fat  for  an  hour 
at  a  time,  discussing  technical  points 


in  photography.  “Since  we  put  in 
our  rental  library”,  he  said,  “we 
have  almost  entirely  eliminated  this 
waste  of  time  by  referring  these  en¬ 
dearing  customers  to  our  rental 
library.  We  merely  suggest  that  they 
can  read  up  on  the  particular  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  they  are  interested,  at 
a  nickel  a  day,  and  that  if  they  have 
done  this  they  will  be  in  a  swell  posi¬ 
tion  to  more  intelligently  discuss  the 
subject  with  us.”  Not  a  bad  solution 
to  the  bugaboo  of  time-consuming 
customers ! 

Quite  a  few  dealers  shy  away  from 
the  idea  of  a  rental  library,  claiming 
that  it  is  too  much  work.  Maybe 
they’re  right.  But  we’ve  yet  to  find 
anything  worthwhile  that  didn’t  re¬ 
quire  a  certain  amount  of  work.  The 
fact  is  that  you  might  wait  two 
months  before  a  customer  came  along 
for  a  certain  $3  book.  Meanwhile 
the  book  is  standing  on  your  shelf. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  a  lot  better  to  rent 
that  book  to  five  or  six  people  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  of  time,  extend¬ 
ing  the  propaganda  value  of  the  book 
among  these  five  or  six  people  and 
thus  getting  five  or  six  times  as  much 


KEYSTONE  PROFIT  MAKERS 


COLOR!  STANDARD  FILM! 


POCKET  SIZE-  8mm  -  Movie  Camera 


ALL  FEATURE  MODEL!  Exclusive  film  economy. 
Uses  Agfa  single  width  or  double  os  well  as  standard 
double-8  black  and  white  or  Kodachrome.  Lens  inter¬ 
changeability;  with  telephoto.  Audible  and  visual  foot¬ 
age  indicator — audible  signal  saunds 
at  each  foot  of  film.  Direct  vision  op¬ 
tical  view  finder.  Exposure  start  but¬ 
ton  located  in  front.  3-speed  control. 

Quickly  adjustable  for  normal,  low 
slow  motion.  Motor  lock.  Forcontinu 
uous  operation.  Auxiliary  view  finder  for 
telephoto.  Many  other  features. 

WITH  F/3.5  LENS  $26.50 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


500  WATT- 8mm -Projector 

400  FT.  REEL  ARMS  33  Minute  Show  ! 
Perfect  tor  color  pictures.  Achromatic  f/  '.85 
projection  lens,  l"  focus.  Cast  frame,  heavy 
base.  Strong  draft  on  lamp.  Pilot  light. 
Electric  rewind.  Framer.  Fixed  roller  guides. 
Polished  reflector.  Speed  control. 

Universal  Motor. 


$55.00 


KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  288  A  Street,  Boston,  Moss. 


benefit  out  of  it?  The  facts  prove 
that  you  would  not  only  get  this 
added  advertising  and  propaganda 
value,  but  you  would  also  sell  the 
book  at  the  end  of  this  period  of  time 
to  the  chap  who  would  have  been 
your  ultimate  customer. 

Another  distinct  advantage  of  a 
rental  library  is  that  if  a  customer 
spends  $3  for  a  book,  he  has  that 
much  less  money  to  spend  on  other 
merchandise  in  your  store.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  rents  the  Ixjok  for 
four  or  five  days  at  a  nickel  a  day, 
he  still  has  the  bulk  of  his  purchas¬ 
ing  pow'er  available  for  other  mer¬ 
chandise. 

One  enterprising  buyer  in  an  up¬ 
state  New  York  store  hit  on  a  swell 
hook  promotional  idea.  He  pencilled 
the  list  price  of  each  of  his  rental 
books  on  the  fly-leaf.  Then,  when 
the  books  came  back  from  the  lx)r- 
rower,  he  subtracted  the  rental  fee 
from  the  price,  and  so  marked  it. 
When  it  went  out  again,  he  did  the 
same  thing.  .  .  .  His  customers 
learned  about  this,  and  began  to 
watch  the  prices  on  the  fly-leaf. 
Those  who  wanted  to  buy  books 
couldn’t  decide  whether  to  wait  until 
the  price  was  lowered  further,  or  to 
purchase  them  on  the  spot.  Result: 
the  buyer  claims  he  has  developed 
more  daily  store  traffic  among  his- 
“stock-market”  book  clientele  than 
from  all  of  his  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing! 


Regular  markdowns  on  the  rental 
books — a  traffic  building  stunt. 


All  of  this  may  sound  like  a  lot  of 
“smart”  advice,  which  most  dealers 
take  in  one  ear  and  blow  out  the 
other.  But  we  cannot  impress  upon 
you  too  strongly  the  fact  that  these 
simple  principles  of  book  merchan¬ 
dising  have  actually  produced  tangi¬ 
ble  results  wherever  the  retailer  has 
attempted  to  intelligently  cooperate 
with  us  in  their  application. 

(Acknowledgment  is  made  to 
The  American  Camera  Trade  for 
permission  to  reproduce  the  section 
on  Books,  which  originally  appeared 
in  that  publication.) 
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This  World’s  Fair  window  of  McCurdy’s,  Rochester,  tied  cameras  in  closely 
with  ready-to-wear,  featuring  them  actually  as  part  of  a  travel  wardrobe. 


Reams  and  reams  of  articles 
Itave  been  written  upon  the 
subject  of  photography’s  popu¬ 
larity.  Writers  have  emoted  upon  the 
wide  apical  of  this  hobby,  citing  the 
fact  that  it  is  just  as  jxtpular  among 
the  $17-a-week  clerks  as  it  is  among 
the  sleekly  groomed  college  boys. 
But  few  have  realized  that  the 
greatest  market  of  photographic 
customers  is  yet  to  be  exploited — 
the  ladies! 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ladies  are 
the  best  prospects  for  photography. 
They  have  more  leisure  time  than 
men  (although  some  of  them  may 
argue  this  jwint )  ;  they  have  more 
freedom  of  activity  during  daylight 
hours,  when  picture-taking  is  best ; 
tliey  have  access  to  lovable  shots  of 
the  children  (the  most  jx)pular  of 
all  picture-subjects,  by  10-to-l); 
they  usually  control  the  family 
purse-strings;  they  have  a  natural, 
in-born  ability  to  “see”  an  artistic 
picture  much  more  readily  than  a 
man.  And,  once  a  woman  elects  a 
liobby,  she  sticks  to  it ! 

Sugar>Co<iting  for  tho  Ladios 

And  why  haven’t  women  become 
as  enthusiastic  about  photography 
as  their  husbands  and  brothers  ? 
Mainly  because  we  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  industry  have  been  stress¬ 
ing  the  gadgets,  the  accessories,  the 
various  supplies  that  add  up  the 
dollar  volume.  It  is  these  very  gad¬ 
gets  that  have  frightened  the  ladies 
away  from  photography !  Most 
women  have  the  idea  that  one  has 
to  be  a  veritable  mechanical  engineer 
in  order  to  ojierate  a  camera.  And 
it  is  our  own  fault  that  this  is  so, 
for  we  have  given  them  the  same 
liait  as  the  men,  and  they  shy  away 
from  that  kind  of  bait ! 

What  we  have  to  do  with  the 
ladies  is  to  coddle  them.  We  must 
stress  the  simplicity,  the  ease,  the 
fun,  the  remembrance-value  of  pic¬ 
ture-taking.  We  must  sugar-coat 
our  appeal.  As  a  slightly  exagger¬ 
ated  example,  let  us  take  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry.  Ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  when  husband  and  wife 
entered  a  motor  car  sales  room,  the 
salesman  usually  led  the  wife  over 


to  a  comfortable  sofa,  out  of  the 
7my,  while  he  and  friend  husband 
discussed  the  then  all-important  fac¬ 
tors  of  horse-ixjwer  rating,  cylinder 
displacement,  valve-direction,  etc. 
But  nowadays  the  salesman  iiiight 
just  as  well  lead  the  husband  off  to 
a  corner,  l)ecause  he  has  changed 
his  salestalk  to  a  discussion  of  the 
mohair  upholstery,  the  wide-angle 
windows,  the  sweeping  stream-lined 
fenders,  the  radio,  the  cigarette 
lighter  and  the  absence  of  gear¬ 
shift  and  clutch! 

We  must  do  the  same  thing  with 
photography,  if  we  wish  to  appeal 
to  the  ladies.  And  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  in  the  world  why  we  cannot  do 
this.  Our  efforts  will  be  rewarded 
with  success,  as  evidenced  by  the 
continuously  increasing  number  of 
women  who  are  becoming  interested 
in  photography,  women  who  are 
turning  to  this  hobby  in  spite  of  our 
sales  appeals! 

We  could  go  on  and  on  citing 
reasons  why  women  will  become  in¬ 
terested  in  photography,  provided 
we  use  the  right  appeal.  First,  they 
are  continuously  looking  for  new 
hobbies,  new’  interests.  Second, 
they  really  should  l)ecome  devotees 


of  photography  as  the  only  hobby 
in  which  both  mother  and  child  can 
maintain  a  continued  interest. 
'I'hird,  they  make  better  photograph¬ 
ers  than  men !  ,  .  .  Place  a  camera 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman  for  the 
first  time,  and  also  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  for  the  first  time — and  in¬ 
variably  the  woman  will  take  the 
better  picture.  Why?  Because  the 
woman  has  Ijeen  trained  ever  since 
childhood  to  appreciate  the  finer 
artistic  points.  She  has  studied  Art, 
Drawing,  Art  Appreciation,  Interi¬ 
or  Decoration  and  a  score  of  other 
subjects  which  tend  to  develop  her 
sense  of  composition  and  focal  inter¬ 
est.  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  trained  to  add  figures,  draw 
straight,  mechanical  lines,  and  block 
or  tackle  effectively  on  the  football 
field. 

How  to  Reach  the  Feminine  Market 

.\greed  that  the  ladies  represent 
a  wonderful  field  for  photographic 
exploitation,  let’s  see  how  we  can 
interest  them.  First,  we  have  those 
lady  prospects  whose  husbands  are 
already  interested  in  photography. 
They  are  not  difficult  to  reach,  be¬ 
cause  we  can  use  the  simple  appeal 
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to  accessory  profits . . . 

Accessory  volume  bnikB 

large  in  the  surreiti)  of  a  eamera  depart¬ 
ment.  Barkbone  of  a  fas-t-turning,  profit¬ 
able  accessory  stork— is  the  Kalart  line. 
With  less  than  $100.  invested  in  Kalart 
specialties  listed  below,  you  are  equipped 
to  serve  the  owner  of  practically  every 
modem  camera,  with  the  nationally-ad¬ 
vertised  accessories  he  knotvs  best,  and 
ivants  most!  Write  today  for  complete 
catalog  and  current  Kalart  Dealer's 
Bulletin. 

The  Kalart  Company  liic. 

Uspi  .12 

915  Broadway  619  Taft  Bldg. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  llollywood.  Calif. 


KMART 


SPEED  EI^4SH 

The  Speed  Flash  8  out  of  10  use. 
Half  a  dozen  standardized  Kalart 
models  fit  90%  of  modern  cameras. 
Positive,  mechanical  synchroniza¬ 
tion  stays  accurate.  List  $13.50  com¬ 
plete-  ready  to  make  good  flash 
pictures. 

Lcn»~cauph‘tt 

RANGE-FINDER 

Converts  film-pack  cameras  (new  or 
used)  to  swift,  automatic  focusing. 
Model  "K”  fits  most  6x9  and  9  x  12 
cm.  film-pack  cameras.  $18.00,  in¬ 
stallation  $2.50.  Model  "F”  for 
Speed  Graphics,  $24.00,  installation 
$3.50. 

SISTOOLN 

Synchronizes  Speed  Graphic  back- 
curtain  shutters  without  “drag”, 
even  at  top  1/1000  sec.  speed. 
$12.00. 

SYNCHROSCOPE 

Tests  synchronization  of  Speed 
Flashes  —  visually  —  without  using 
bulbs  or  film.  Makes  your  Dept. 
“Flash  Headquarters” — builds  bulb 
and  film  volume.  $12.00. 

Made  entirely  in  U.  S.  A. 


of  “the  Darkrootii  Widow",  sug- 
gesting  that  milady  partake  of  her 
mate’s  hobby.  This  entire  appeal 
can  lie  built  around  the  line,  “Hobby 
with  your  Hubby!” 

Second,  we  can  attempt  to  get 
the  ladies  using  cameras  by  actually 
showing  them  how!  You  are  in  an 
e.xcellent  iX)sition  to  contact  the 
various  women's  clubs  and  organi¬ 
zations  in  your  community.  .\s 
mentioned  in  another  section  of  this 
Manual,  you  should  offer  to  send 
a  s])eaker  (with  demonstration 
l)rints)  to  any  and  all  of  the  various 
club  meetings,  telling  the  women¬ 
folk  all  about  the  fun  i)f  photog- 
rai)hy,  how  easy  it  is,  how  each  of 
them  can  effectively  express  her 
creative  talents,  how  they  can  re¬ 
tain  their  children’s  interest  within 
the  home  through  the  medium  of 
this  worth-while  hobby.  If  you  set 
yourselves  a  schedule  of  one  club  a 
week,  you’ll  entice  a  goodly  hun¬ 
dred  new  customers  a  season. 

Third,  we  can  attract  a  certain 
group  of  women  into  photography 
liy  making  them  jealous!  Get  in 
I  touch  with  the  leading  women 
])hotographers  of  your  community, 
and  arrange  for  a  special  Salon  of 
Prints  by  Ladies.  Get  a  list  of  the 
friends  of  each  of  the  entrants,  and 
send  them  a  special  invitation  to  see 
the  photographs  of  Miss  Susy  Que, 
hung  in  our  exhibition  of  fine  photo¬ 
graphy.  etc.  Rest  assured,  too,  that 
practically  all  of  Susy’s  friends  will 
come  around,  because  they  want  to 
see  what  their  little  friend  is  iq) 
to!  Once  you  get  them  in,  the  rest 
is  up  to  you.  Have  one  or  two 
female  demonstrators  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  available  to  answer  questions, 
and  to  stress  the  simplicity,  ease, 
and  fun  of  photography. 

Fourth,  we  can  apjieal  to  the 
ladies  through  the  one  medium  in 
which  they  are  all  interested — 
Fashion!  Yes,  indeed,  for  it’s  ac¬ 
tually  fashionable  to  take  candid 
pictures  nowadays.  And  it’s  really 
fashionable,  when  wearing  sports 
clothes,  to  sling  a  miniature  camera 
over  one’s  shoulder.  You  can  tap 
this  interest  by  tying-uj)  your  appeal 
with  the  Ready-to-Wear  Depart¬ 
ment.  If  possible,  arrange  a  special 
showing  of  miniature  cameras  at 
the  store’s  Cruise  Fashion  Shows, 
Spring  Shows,  and  Fall  Shows.  If 
you  have  female  elevator  operators, 
hang  a  camera  over  their  shoulders. 


KIN-O-LUX 

PRODUCTS 

for  STILL  and  MOVIE 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Of  moderate  price  and  high  performance, 
Kin-O-Lux  Products  for  the  Still  and  Cine 
Photographer  enjoy  a  wide  popularity. 


KIN-O-LUX 

i6mm.  R«v«rsal  Film 

Kin-O  I.ux  Films  for  Home 
Movies  have  achieved  an  ulti¬ 
mate,  present-day  t)erfeciion 
and  establish  a  new  standard 
of  tilm  iierformance. 


XO.  1.  tireen  Box  100ft.  ..$3.00;  50ft... $2. 00 

NO.  2.  Red  Box  100ft . 3.50;  50ft...  2.50 

.\'0.  3.  Lavender  Box  100ft.  6.50;  50ft...  3.50 
Prices  include  Processing,  Scratch- 
proofing  and  Return  I’ostage. 


KINO-PAN 


For  Precision  Panning.  Smooth 
precise,  rigidly  controlled.  Can 
he  used  with  largest  still  or 
motion  picture  camera 
and  provides  for 
horizontal  motion 
in  a  3600 


swing  with  a  vertical  range  of  approxi¬ 
mately  180“.  Has  worm  drive  with  slip  clutch, 
metal  shaft-vise  loading  device  and  other  refine 
ments  hitherto  associated  with  professional  equip 
ment .  $12.50. 


I-O-LITE 

Light  Box  for 
m  Viewing  .and 
iting.  Ideal  for 
am  Miniature. 
Color  and  X- 
Ray  Film.  A 
fully  diffused,  properly  filtered  white  light  rend¬ 
ers  perfectly  the  gradations  of  film  contrast. 
Complete  with  lamp,  extension  cord,  attachment 
plug  and  light  switch . $3,00. 

REWIND 

Exceptionally  smooth-running 
—  well-machined  —  equipped 
with  cut  steel  gears.  For 
16mm  and  8mm  reels  up  to 
2000  ft.  capacity.  .$5.00  each. 

Idler  Spindle  to  match . 

$2.50  each.  REWIND  for 
l6mm  and  8mm  reels  up  to 
400  ft.  capacity.  Same  con¬ 
struction  . $3.50  each. 

KIN-O-SPLICER 

For  8mm  and  16mm  Film.  Ruggedly  constructed, 
this  is.  without  doubt,  the  most  efficient  device 
of  its  kind  for  the  film  editor.  The  splicers  are 
attached  to  a  substantial,  strong  platform  or 
table.  A  scraper  ilevice  and  screws  for  fastening 
are  included.  Priced  with  extraordinary  modera¬ 
tion  at  only  . $6.50. 

You  will  find  a  ready  sale  for 
these  nationally  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts.  Catalog  N  and  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices  on  Request. 

KIN-O-LUX,  Inc. 

105  W.  40th  Street,  New  York 
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NEW  THRILLS 
/^STILLS 


Bring  Extra  Profit 
to  Youl 

The  widespread  popularity  of  projected  still 
pictures  opens  a  new  field  of  profits  to 
camera  departments  which  sell  SVE  Pro¬ 
jectors.  The  SVE  line  is  the  result  of  more 
than  20  years  of  leadership  in  the  design  of 
stereoptkon  type  of  projectors  and  includes 
styles  for  every  requirement. 

Tri-hir/t»si‘ 

1/  PROJECTOR 

SHOWS  35MM  FILM  STRIPS 

AND  2"xS"  GLASS  SLIDES 

With  this  equipment,  single  frame  and 
double  frame  film  strips,  and  mounted  black 
and  white  or  color  transparencies  can  be 
projected  life  size.  A  patented  heat  absorb¬ 
ing  filter  and  a  special  releasing  rear  aper¬ 
ture  i>Iate  protect  the  film  emulsion.  Model 
AA  (illustrated  above)  with  300  watt  lamp, 
lens,  slide  carrier  and  carrying  case  $57.50. 
Model  CC  100  watts  with  same  equipment 
$3 


St  Hunt nn: 

T  PROJECTOR 

SHOWS  ONLY  2"x  2"  SLIDES 

Ideal  for  those  who  want  to  project  only 
mounted  black  and  white  or  color  film,  in¬ 
cluding  single  or  double  frame  and  Ilantam. 
With  lamp,  lens,  slide  carrier,  film  viewer 
and  case  Model  EK  100  watt  only  $27.50; 
Model  AK  300  watt  only  $50.00.  Write  for 
<letails  on  these  and  other  styles  and  ask 
for  dealers’  terms! 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  inc. 

Dept.  10-NR  100  East  Ohio  Straot,  Chteago,  III. 


and  just  tell  ’em  to  refer  (|uestion- 
ers  to  yttur  department.  Make  sure 
that  all  fa.sliion  ilisplays  of  sports¬ 
wear  include  cameras.  Get  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Ueady-to-Wear,  the 
Junior  Miss,  and  the  Dehutante  De¬ 
partments  by  haviiijr  them  disiilay 
candid  shots  (nicely  mounted,  and 
mentitming  the  type  of  camera,  aper¬ 
ture,  etc.)  of  the  latest  styles.  At 
the  Fashion  .Shows,  when  the 
models  traipse  across  the  hoards, 
have  the  commentators  remark 
about  the  "Newest  h'ashion  in  Fun 
— Photography",  and  stress  the 
siinjilicity  of  the  modern  cameras. 
Discuss  this  subject  in  detail  with 
}()ur  -Vdvertising  and  Promotion 
Managers.  They'll  undoubtedly  co- 
o]x*rate  with  you  to  the  hilt,  because 
photography  is  l)econiing  a  universal 
subject  of  di.scussion.  and  they  will 
he  (piick  to  see  the  {lossihilities  of 
tying-up  their  general  store  exploita¬ 
tion  with  this  hobby. 

Put  no  matter  what  you  do,  or 
how  you  do  it,  be  sure  to  include 
the  ladies  in  your  plans.  I'liey  rep¬ 
resent  about  84%  of  all  your  store 
traffic,  and  they're  wide  open  as  a 
potential  photographic  hobby  group ! 


Every  day  is 

LADIES  DAY' 

in  Our  Store 


And  it  (Cent  at  if  every  day 
more  and  more  women  are 
taking  up  photography.  It’t 
a  plcaaant,  caty,  enjoyable 
hoMy  . .  one  that  never  bores 
you,  never  goes  out  of  fash¬ 
ion.  We  urge  you  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  camera  .  . 
you’ll  love  the  smart  lines  of 
this  week’s  special  Candid 
Camera.  It  takes  38  pwfect 
pictures  in  black-and-white  or 
color,  at  a  cost  of  about  one- 
cent  each. 

Hg  out  '^*****l.«tii 

it. 

STORE  NAME 


.4dvertii>ing  to  the  ladies!  A  sugges¬ 
tion  for  making  it  clear  that  photog¬ 
raphy  is  no  mysterious,  exclusively 
masculine  hobby. 


Raven  Screen  Corporation 

314  E.  35th  Straat  Naw  York  City 
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C<do4>  KjUu^! 


WE  have  heard  many  remarks 
about  tile  phenomenal  Kast¬ 
man  Kodak  exhibit  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair,  people  actually 
using  their  finest  sujierlatives  in  de¬ 
scribing  that  wonderful  Cavalcade 
of  Color.  All  agree  that  the  pictures 
were  amazing.  Eut  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  part  of  the  whole  show  is  that 
you  and  I,  and  the  neighbors  next 
door,  can  take  pictures  in  color  that 
will  he  equally  breath-taking.  They 
may  not  lie  as  artistically  sujierl)  as 
those  in  the  Kodak  exhibit,  but  they 
will  transcend  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  that  has  lieen  done  before  in 
black  and  white. 

Color  is  King!  But  color  hasn’t 
yet  scratched  the  surface  of  its 
possibilities  insofar  as  actual  sales 
and  profit  are  concerned.  The  tech¬ 
nical  improvements  in  color  have 
far  out-stripped  the  sales  exploita¬ 
tion  of  Color — probably  Ijecause 
most  dealers  are  sitting  back,  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  business 


they  are  getting  in  this  lucrative 
field. 

In  the  movie  field,  yes,  color  has 
l)een  pretty  well  sold.  But  your 
“still”  customers  have  been  sadly 
neglected.  The  product  is  there ;  the 
customer  is  anxious  to  know  more 
alK)Ut  it :  the  retailer  has  lK*en  sound 
asleep.  If  you  don’t  l)elieve  us,  take 
a  stroll  into  the  average  camera  de- 
jjartment  and  tell  the  clerk  that 
you’re  interested  in  color,  that  you 
have  such-and-such  a  camera,  and 
you’d  like  to  take  color  pictures. 

The  clerk  will  probably  reach  up 
for  a  roll  of  color  film,  and  insofar 
as  he  is  concerned,  the  transaction 
is  complete!  You,  however,  are 
really  interested,  so  you  ask  him 
whether  you  can  get  big  pictures 
from  that  film.  He’ll  answer,  “Yes, 
but  they’re  quite  expensive !”  Then, 
trying  hard,  you’ll  say,  “But  I 
thought  you  could  project  these 
things.”  And  the  clerk  will  (if  he’s 
15%  ambitious)  excuse  himself  for 


a  couple  of  minutes  while  he  goes 
to  get  a  projector.  Then  he’ll  have 
to  show  you  a  screen.  Then  a  slide 
file  Ixjx  in  which  to  keep  your  trans- 
])arencies.  Then  a  printed  exposure 
chart  from  the  film  box.  What 
we’re  driving  at  is  that  there  are 
only  a  handful  of  stores  which  have 
their  color  products  ensembled,  and 
their  clerks  educated  sufficiently  to 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  purchase 
color  film  and  to  really  l)ecome  in¬ 
terested  in  this  fascinating  pha.se  of 
photography.  Ensembling  this  mer¬ 
chandise  not  only  makes  it  easier 
and  more  inviting  for  the  customer, 
it  also  makes  it  easy  for  your  clerk 
— eliminating  the  necessity  of  run¬ 
ning  hither  and  yon  to  show  the 
products  to  the  customer. 

If  you  exploit  a  color  customer 
properly,  you’ll  really  tap  a  gold¬ 
mine.  After  he  has  dabbled  with 
.screen  projection  he’ll  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  his  own  prints  (or 
if  he  wants  you  to  have  his  prints 
made  for  him,  you  can  really  show 
a  sizable  profit,  without  gouging 
your  customer  —  good  6)/2  x 
contact  color  prints  selling  for  as 
low  as  $6) — and  when  he  wants  to 
do  his  own  work  you  can  sell  him 
equipment  for  making  color  separa¬ 
tions,  color  chemicals  for  applying 
the  dyes,  special  tissues  for  the  color 
application,  many  other  pnKlucts. 

So,  wake  up  to  color.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  many  possibilities  by 
creating  a  “Color  Bar”  or  a  “Color 
Corner”.  Create  exhibition  space 
for  a  few  direct  color  prints,  also  a 
few  color  separation  negatives  that 
illustrate  the  process  of  printing. 
.\rrange  for  a  viewer  on  your 
counter  so  that  your  customers  can 
([uickly  enjoy  the  benefit  of  your 
staff’s  criticisms.  (We  forgot  to 
recommend  that  you  must  first  teach 
your  staff  something  about  color. 
There  are  plenty  of  lxx)ks  on  the 
subject,  and  many  schools  to  at¬ 
tend,  also  many  manufacturers  who 
will  l)e  more  than  happy  to  cooper¬ 
ate.)  But  equally  important  is  the 
necessity  of  ensembling  all  related 
color  merchandise  in  your  Color 
Corner,  so  that  it  will  l)e  easy  and 
enjoyable  for  your  customers  to  be¬ 
come  interested  in  Color! 


Segregate  your  color  merchandise  in  a  “Color  Comer”  or  “Color  Bar.” 
Above,  the  color  supplies  section  at  Willoughby's,  New  York. 
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. . .  every  day  camera  departments 
are  setting  more  and  more  F-X 
photographic  products. 


Turning  a  "snapshot-taker”  into  an  ardent  camera  tan 
— means  turning  spasmodic,  seasonal  sales  into  an  all- 
the-year-’ round  steady,  profitable  photographic 
business. 

Daily  there  are  a  greater  number  of  camera  users  evinc¬ 
ing  enthusiastic  interest  in  photography  and  finding  a 
more  thorough  enjoyment.  These  camera  users  have 
learned  that  with  F-R  Products  they  can  do  their  own 
developing  quickly,  easily  and  efficiently  —  AND 
HAVE  REAL  PUN, 


MORE  CAMERA  USERS 
BUY  F-R  PRODUCTS 
EVERY  DAY...m« 


TIm  F-R  Roll  Him  Developing  Outfit  is  an  unusually  effective  way  Repeat  business  in  steadily  increasing  sales  volume  and  ^ofit- 

,to  introduce  to  newer  camera  users  a  few  of  the  F-R  Products  at  making  is  begun  with  the  P-R  Roll  Rim  Developing  Outfit, 

one  time.  For  in  this  kit  are  found  the  F>R  "SPECIAL",  adjust-  Camera-users  return  to  replace  X-33  and  Rxol.  But  an  even  more 
able  roll  film  developing  tank  (the  tank  acknowledged  best  the  important  fact  is  that  because  "they"*  have  found  more  fun  by 

world  over);  X*S3,  Thermolecular  Rne  Grain  Developer  (the  "doing  their  own  developing"  become  logical  customers  for  such 

solution  with  which  every  camera  user — not  experts  alone —  other  darkroom  equipment  as  enlargers,  printing  frames,  trays, 

produces  finer  negatives);  FIXOL,  Concentrated  Liquid  Acid-  timers,  thermometers,  lighting  equipment  — in  addition  to  a 
Fixing  Hardening  Solution  (necessary  for  efficiency  and  economy  greater  variety  of  papers  and  film, 
in  every  darkroom);  2  SPRING  FILM  CLIPS  (to  hang  films  for 

drying);  and  an  INSTRUCTION  BOOK,  containing  valuable  National  advertising  in  all  the  better  and  popular  photographic 
information  about  the  complete  process  of  developing.  general  consumer  magazines;  displays,  counter  Jiterature  and 

other  point-of-sale  aids  and  the  constant  recommendation  of 
Containing  the  essentials  for  fine  grain  developing — it  is  for  the  satisfied  camera  users  have  made  F-R  Products  known  throughout 
nwer  camero-user,  the  ardent  camera  fan,  the  stay-at-home,  world.  Known  not  only  by  name  but  by  results.  This  is  a  great 

tno  traveller  —  and  everyone  wanting  the  most  pleasure  in  opportunity  to  build  a  profitable  photographic  business  with  the 
photography.  FOR  XMAS  AND  OTHER  SPECIAL  products  that  camera  users  have  voted  the  finest  in  their  respec- 
OCCASIONS,  IT  IS  PHOTOGRAPHY'S  FINEST  PROMO-  tivefields.  Singly  each  of  these  products  is  "tops";  together  in  this 

TIONAL  ITEM.  F-R  Roll  Film  Developing  Kit  they  are  photography's  finest  "buy". 


TURN  "SNAPSHOT-TAKERS"  INTO  ARDENT  CAMERA  FANS  WITH 


F-R  ADJUSTAILE  CUT-  F-R  AUDIILE  TIMER  QUINOLIN  •  X.33  •  FIXOL  F-R  "SPECIAL"  TANK  F-R  VAPORATOR.  Com- 

FILM-PACK  developing  AdjuttabI*  Roll  Film  plat*  with  VopOrata 

tank  „  F-R  Sta.nl..,  Staal  Thar-  F-R  PREPARED  SOLUTIONS  AND  DRV  CHEMICALS  D.v.lopina  Tank  Sl.tS  Chwnical,  $12.S0 

momatar  SI. 00 


with  mcnvy  fo  tptnd  tor  photographic  products  ot  voluo.  Mod*  in  U.  S.  A. 


f  INK-RO/ELI€V€  CO  ,  inc 

109  WEST  64th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO:  Vercho^^dup  Mart  *  LOS  ANGELES:  32d  North  Son  Pedro  Street 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 

EQUIPMENT 

PACE  MAKERS 'IM 
THEIR  RESPECTIVE 
FIEIDS 


Sun  Roy  Products  hovo  boon 
succossfully  manufacturod  and 
sold  for  ovor  a  quortor  of  a 
contury. 

A  quality  product  nationally  ad- 
vortisod  with  idontificotion  that 
is  quickly  rocoqniiod  by  tho 
consumor. 

A  lino  that  moots  tho  saios  prob- 
lorn  of  tho  doalor  with  full  at- 
tontion  paid  to  soiling  vaiuo  and 
profits. 

A  dofinito  offort  to  givo  tho 
doalor  a  practical  lino  thot 
moots  with  consumor  accopt- 
onco  and  approval. 

Our  fully  illustrotod  cotaloguo 
will  bring  tho  Sun  Ray  lino  right 
toyourdosk.  Writo  for  it  today. 


SUN -RAY  PHOTO  CO.,  Inc. 

295-309  UfAYETTE  ST  '  NEW  YORK  N  Y 
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The  Retail  Census  as  an  Aid 
to  Store  Management 

By  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 
General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


^HE  Census  of  Business  Enumerators  will  start  making 
their  calls  soon  after  January  1st. 

H.  I.  Kleinliaus.  (General  Manager  of  the  Controllers' 
Congress,  has  served  on  the  Census  Advisory  Committee 
which  framed  the  questionnaire  for  the  Retail  Division  of 
the  Census. 

On  November  8th.  Mr.  Kleinliaus  addressed  the 
closing  session  of  the  Area  Supervisors’  Training  Class. 
Parts  of  his  talk  are  given  below  to  indicate  to  retailers  how 
the  census  data  may  he  helpfully  employed  in  connection 
with  retail  problems. 

Your  census  report  is  required  by  Act  of  Congress. 
This  Act  also  makes  it  unlawful  for  the  Bureau  to  disclose 
any  facts,  including  names  or  identity,  from  your  census 
reports.  Only  sworn  census  employees  will  see  your  state¬ 
ments.  Data  collected  will  he  used  solely  for  preparing 
statistical  information  concerning  the  nation’s  population, 
resources,  and  business  activities.  Your  census  reports  can¬ 
not  he  used  for  purposes  of  taxation,  regulation  or  investi¬ 
gation. 

Members  of  the  Association  are  urged  to  cooperate 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


WHAT  arc  some  ways  in  which 
the  retail  census  may  be  of 
value  to  retailers — present  and 
prospective  ? 

Let  us  take  the  prospective  re¬ 
tailer  first.  John  Smith,  having 
some  city  store  experience,  decided 
after  consultation  with  the  hank  to 
buy  Sniffen’s  store  in  the  village. 
SnifFen’s  business  wasn't  much 
gt)od.  He  had  a  great  assortment 
of  kinds  of  merchandise,  yet  no 
assortment  in  any  one  kind.  But — 
John  didn’t  find  that  out  until  later. 
He  and  his  wife  agreed  to  pay 
Sniflfen  70t  on  the  dollar  of  cost 
for  his  stock,  so  much  cash ;  the 
bank  supplying  John  with  part  of 
the  needed  capital. 

They  took  stock,  John’s  way,  as 
he  remembered  it  had  been  done  in 
the  big  store,  where  he  had  been 
floorwalker.  There  were  men’s 
goods  and  women’s  goods,  foods, 
hardware  and  farm  sui)plies,  furni¬ 
ture  and  a  few  radios,  cameras  and 
books,  a  few  electric  household 


appliances,  and  dry  goods  and  shoes. 

On  the  day  when  John  went  to 
the  bank  to  dejxisit  his  first  week’s 
receipts  the  banker  kept  him  an 
hour  or  so  and  emphasized  the  fact 
that  John  shinildn’t  get  caught  as 
Si  had  l)een,  “piling  up  a  lot  of 
things  that  nobody  wanted.” 

John  went  home  and  talked  with 
his  wife  about  the  advice  the  banker 
had  given.  Mary  then  recalled  how 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
often  sent  John  b(X)klets  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  farm,  so  they  proceeded 
to  write  the  Department  of  Gjm- 
merce  about  problems  of  the  store. 
They  discovered  the  Census  of  Re¬ 
tailing  and  scanned  page  after  i)age 
eagerly  until  they  learned  how  to 
help  themselves.  They  also  obtained 
])amphlets  containing  jHjpulation  and 
income  data,  and  came  to  some 
rather  definite  conclusions  after  a 
few  nights  of  study.  They  saw  that 
Sniflfen  wasn’t  getting  enough  of 
the  trade  of  the  county ;  that  other 
country  general  stores  in  other  parts 


of  the  state  were  getting  more  jier 
capita  in  sales  per  annum.  They 
then  figured  that  maybe  that  was 
because,  as  the  banker  had  said, 
.SnilTen  had  “piled  up  a  lot  of  things 
peoi)le  didn’t  want.”  Well,  natural¬ 
ly  enough,  John  said  to  Alary,  “How 
can  we  tell  what  people  do  want?” 
To  this  she  replied,  “Let’s  see  if  we 
can  find  out  what  country  general 
stores  sell  the  most  of.”  The  Cen¬ 
sus  data  told  them.  And  what  it 
didn’t  reveal  they  learned  by  the 
indirect  method.  They  saw  that 
foods  and  tobaccos,  shoes  and  dry 
go<xls.  men’s  clothing  and  women’s 
apparel,  farni  supplies  and  hardware 
were  chief  items ;  that  furniture, 
radios,  electrical  lujusehold  apj)!!- 
ances  and  books  brought  negligible 
sales. 

Analyzing  the  Market 

Then  they  .started  an  inquiring 
chain  of  thought.  “Wonder  why?” 
.Soon  the  answer  came.  “Folks 
about  here  come  to  us.  Alary,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  convenient.  When  a  pair 
of  overalls  are  about  done  for  or  a 
pair  of  shoes,  there  isn’t  time  to 
.send  to  the  mail  order  company ; 
folks  can’t  always  wait  until  they 
make  up  their  minds  to  go  to  the 
city.  They  buy  things  from  us  that 
they  need  in  a  hurry,  because  we’re 
convenient  to  buy  from.  That’s  why 
those  three  dining  room  side-boards 
have  been  in  the  store  over  five 
years.  That’s  why  we’ll  probably 
never  sell  electric  refrigerators  or 
radios.  We  can’t  keep  large  assort¬ 
ments;  people  want  variety,  I  guess, 
and  can  wait  until  they  go  to  the 
city  to  see  variety.  Alary,  let’s  give 
them  more  of  what  they  want  and 
less  of  wliat  they  don’t  want — a 
wider  selection  of  ctinned  foods  and 
packaged  cereals  and  more  brands 
of  cigarettes  and  tobaccos.  Let’s  not 
be  short  of  the  best  selling  sizes  of 
Ix-d  sheets,  and  carry  more  colors 
ill  school  frocks  for  kids,  and  those 
new  roofing  shingles  that  we  read 
about  in  the  hardware  magazine.” 
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And  thus,  a  couple  of  merchants 
came  into  being. 

Now,  who  were  benefited?  Ob¬ 
viously  John  and  Mary,  and  their 
two  children.  The  members  of  the 
community  were  better  served  by 
getting  more  of  what  they  wanted 
and  less  of  what  they  didn’t  want. 
The  banker  was  saved  a  possible 
loss  on  the  amount  he  had  advanced. 
The  merchandise  creditors  were 
spared  bad  debt  losses.  The  land¬ 
lord’s  income  from  rent  was  more 
securely  safeguarded,  and  competi¬ 
tors  avoided  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  meet  the  comjK'tition  that  results 
when  the  sheriff  sells  out  a  failure. 
Every  failure  of  an  individual  brings 
loss  to  countless  others — Society 
absorbs  the  costs  of  all  mistakes — 
it  i)ays  and  pays  and  pays. 

The  Large  Store’s  Problems 

Not  only  prosjx.*ctive  retailers  but 
well  established  large  stores  have 
their  problems  that  grow  out  of  the 
changing  patterns  of  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  habits.  The  large  store  will 
often  study  census  data,  such  as  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  retail  stores 
in  its  trading  area  by  kinds,  and  by 
types  of  ownership,  and  by  size  of 
community  in  comparison  with  other 
communities  and  trading  areas,  be¬ 
fore  it  emliarks  on  an  e.xpansion 
program.  When  business  is  good, 
capital  is  easy  to  obtain,  and  tempta¬ 
tion  to  expand  is  often  difficult  to 
resist.  A  knowledge  of  one’s  mar¬ 
ket,  particularly  of  the  competitive 
angles,  may  on  the  one  hand  indi¬ 
cate  the  wisdom  of  expansion  or  its 
dangers  t)n  the  other.  Retailers  do 
not  usually  understand  that  the 
troubles  that  are  met  in  lean  years 
are  often  the  results  of  mistakes  in 
years  of  plenty. 

In  large  cities  today  there  is  some 
concern  alK)ut  the  stability  of  down¬ 
town  shopi)ing  areas.  The  census 
will  show  what  has  happened  in  re¬ 
cent  years  with  resjK’Ct  to  the  shift 
in  customer  shopping  habits.  Traffic 
and  jKirking  problems  in  the  Los 
Angeles  trading  area  for  instance, 
have  imjx'lled  a  ninnber  of  the  large 
stores  to  establish  branches  away 
from  the  center  of  town,  have  led 
others  to  select  suburban  rather  than 
city  sites  for  new  stores.  I  believe 
every  retailer  in  Los  Angeles’  trad¬ 
ing  area,  many  others  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
will  scan  eagerly  the  pages  of  the 


first  census  reports  on  California  to 
find  out  the  extent  of  the  shift  in 
retail  trade,  as  measured  by  dollars 
of  sales,  numliers  of  stores  of  vari¬ 
ous  types,  in  relation  to  changes  in 
population. 

You  see  how  important  this  kind 
of  information  is  to  the  store  own¬ 
ers  ;  to  their  bankers ;  to  the  real 
estate  owners;  to  city  tax  authori¬ 
ties;  to  traffic  bureaus. 

Every  store  that  is  successful 
usually  has  to  answer  this  make  or 
break  question  at  some  time  in  its 
career  —  frequently  quite  often  — 
“Shall  we  expand?  If  so,  where — 
here  or  elsewhere?” 

These  days  business  men  read  and 
hear  aliout  cooperatives.  Is  it  mere 
talk — are  they  growing?  If  so, 
where?  What  kind  of  cooperatives 
are  growing?  The  answers  to  these 
(luestions  may  affect  the  decision  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Banker  as  to  whether  he 
will  advance  Mr.  John  Q.  Merchant 
the  money  to  buy  the  lot  next  door 
for  expansion.  The  answers  to  these 
questions  may  indicate  that  either 
no  expansion  is  warranted,  or  that 
the  merchant  had  better  begin  to 
plan  for  a  steady  licpiidation. 

We  hear  talk  alMJut  the  chain 
stores  "wiping  out"  the  individual 
owner.  Mr.  George  Green  Grocer 
has  a  son  coming  out  of  high  school, 
and  George  wants  to  know  whether 
or  not  to  discourage  his  son’s  ambi¬ 
tion  to  enter  the  business.  He  has 
heard  talk  of  how  the  chains  have 
"destroyed"  the  independents,  al¬ 
though  his  business  has  been  thriv¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  start  a 
chain  of  his  own  l)y  opening  a  store 
for  young  George  in  another  city? 
Where?  The  cen.sus  will  give  him 
data  to  guide  him. 

Cash  or  Credit? 

Here’s  another  merchant.  A  big 
store  operator  has  made  a  state-wide 
name  for  his  store — a  cash  store. 
His  name  is  almost  synonymous 
with  the  word  cash.  Business  is  not 
going  well — maybe  as  well  as  with 
comix?titors  but  not  at  a  pace  fast 
enough  to  suit  partners  or  stock¬ 
holders.  There  is  need  for  some¬ 
thing  dramatic.  Somebody  suggests 
the  offer  to  grant  charge  accounts. 
Heresy !  Shades  of  the  founders ! 
No!  No!  A  thousand  times.  No! 

Another  recommends  a  little 
more  deliberation.  Facts  are  want¬ 
ed.  What  is  happening  in  the  trad¬ 


ing  area  ?  Have  cash  sales  increased 
more  than  charge  sales,  or  vice 
versa?  In  which  kinds  of  stores? 
What — in  all  kinds?  "And  look", 
says  one  partner,  “our  sales  in  the 
large  items  haven't  kept  pace.  We 
used  to  do  10%  of  total  in  depart¬ 
ments  X,  Y  and  Z;  now  we  do  hut 
8%,  whereas  in  the  state,  retailers 
of  our  kiml  still  did  10%  last  year. 
We  need  those  large  sales  to  build 
up  our  average  sales  check".  So, 
into  the  ash-heap  goes  tradition — 
charge  accounts  are  dramatized  and 
the  store  is  on  its  way  to  new 
heights. 

Facts  for  Public  Relations 

Railroads,  oil  companies,  utili¬ 
ties,  big  business  generally  have 
learned  the  value  of  developing  good 
public  relations.  Now,  too,  it  is  an 
aim  of  governments — propaganda  is 
its  tool.  But  retailers  also  have 
been  feeling  the  need  of  telling  their 
customers  what  storekeeping  is ; 
what  it  stands  for  in  the  community, 
in  the  country.  .A  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  from  the  census. 

I  know  I  have  often  used  it. 

What  is  the  size  of  the  retail  pay¬ 
roll?  By  kinds  of  business?  Ht)w 
many  jxfople  get  their  living  direct¬ 
ly  from  retailing?  What  months  of 
the  year  next  to  December  see  the 
largest  number  of  people  employed 
in  the  process  of  distribution  to  the 
consumer?  Fine  information !  How 
does  retailing  compare  with  whole¬ 
saling  in  these  respects?  With 
manufacturing,  with  transportation  ? 
The  forward  looking  retailer  wants 
to  know !  The  census  will  tell  him. 

This  time,  the  census  is  asking 
for  additional  data  on  Inventories 
and  Accounts  Receivable.  This  in¬ 
formation  w'hen  published  will  prob¬ 
ably  he  shown  by  kinds  of  business 
and  sizes  as  well.  Thus,  we  shall 
find  it  possible  to  develop  a  set  of 
balance  sheet  ratios,  using  two  of 
the  most  important  assets,  showing 
the  ratio  of  one  to  the  other  and 
of  each  to  sales  and  of  accounts  re- 
ceival)le  to  charge  sales.  There  are 
few  sign  posts  on  the  business  high¬ 
way — few  yardsticks  for  comparison 
that  are  of  greater  significance  to 
the  retailer  than  these. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
retailing,  being  a  service  business 
rather  than  a  production  industry, 
should  have  payroll  not  only  as  its 
most  important  e.xpense,  but  in  most 
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varieties  of  retailing,  as  one  half  or 
more  of  total  exiiense.  The  forth¬ 
coming  census  will  furnish  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the.  personnel  employed  in 
retailing,  on  the  basis  of  broad  func¬ 
tional  lines,  together  with  a  break¬ 
down  of  payroll  under  the  same 
classifications  for  a  typical  week  of 
the  year. 

Retailers  can  use  this  data  for 
purposes  of  comparison  and  for  in¬ 
telligent  guidance  in  setting  budgets, 
establishing  Imuius  and  compensation 
plans,  and  in  many  other  ways 
familiar  to  retail  executives.  Relat¬ 
ing  factual  information  on  etnploy- 
ment  and  payrolls  by  size  of  estab- 
lisbnient,  kinds  of  business,  type  of 
oix.*ration  and  size  of  city,  opens  up 
new  avenues  along  which  the  in¬ 
quiring  mind  of  the  retailer  will  find 
each  step  forward  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging. 

Retailers  will  be  furnished  with 
some  very  heljiful  data  on  sales  hy 
commodities.  I  know  how  difficult 
it  was  to  prepare  this  sectiem  of  the 
schedule  lx?cause  it  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  sit  in  at  the  meetings  at 
which  the  problems  connected  with 
“sales  by  commodities”  were  stud¬ 
ied.  I  can  say,  therefore,  that  this 
section  as  it  stands  reflects  a  whole 
hearted  desire  to  give  the  retailer 
first,  what  he  wants  in  the  way  of 
this  type  of  information ;  other  in¬ 
terested  parties  taking  a  decidedly 
second  ])lace. 

Here  are  ways  in  which  commodi¬ 
ty  data  may  be  used. 

Store  A — Hardware — feels  the 


necessity  of  increasing  business. 
Thinks  in  terms  of  ailding  new  lines. 
Finds  that  although  it  now  carries 
no  line  of  seeds,  bulbs  and  nursery 
stock,  other  hardware  stores  do,  on 
the  average,  say  X%  of  total  volume 
in  these  items. 

Store  B — Furniture  establishment 
finds  on  making  comparisons  with 
the  census  that  it  (jbtains  less  than 
the  usual  ix^rcent  of  total  volume  in 
Household  Appliances.  The  owner 
discusses  the  situation  with  his 
friend  local  department  store  owner, 
who  states  that  he  tot)  is  dissatisfied 
with  his  volume.  They  then  com¬ 
mence  to  realize  the  inroads  the 
local  electric  light  company  has 
l)een  making  on  the  sales  of  appli¬ 
ances.  by  reason  of  their  ultra¬ 
liberal  credit  terms.  The  situation 
is  finally  discussed  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  utility  com¬ 
pany,  after  listening  to  the  mer¬ 
chants,  decides  to  make  its  mer¬ 
chandising  dej)artment  stand  on  its 
own  legs  and  not  create  a  loss  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  power  and  light 
rates.  The  credit  selling  terms  are 
revised  to  agree  with  tliose  of  the 
regular  retailers. 

Store  C — a  Dej)artment  Store. 
The  e.xecutives  study  their  market 
and  find  that  in  one  of  the  adjacent 
sul)urban  towns  they  have  a  com¬ 
petitor  who  carries  no  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing,  although  according  to  the  cen¬ 
sus  tal)les.  stores  of  the  volume  class 
of  this  competitor  normally  do  5'/c 
of  their  total  sales  in  men’s  clothing. 
'Fhey  study  their  own  records  and 


find  that  they  are  tu)t  getting  much 
men’s  wear  volume  from  this  .sub¬ 
urban  community.  They  then  con¬ 
clude  that  the  big  bulk  of  tbe  men’s 
business  of  this  suburb  is  going  to 
one  of  their  cit\»  comjx'titors,  a 
large  men’s  wear  shop.  They  study 
the  suburban  community  further  to 
find  that  its  population  is  increasing 
satisfactorily ;  that  numerous  small 
retail  shoj)s  are  springing  up;  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
numher  of  physicians  and  dentists 
in  the  community  in  the  past  year 
or  so,  and  they  finally  decide  that 
they  will  open  a  suburban  branch, 
as  an  exclusive  men’s  store. 

(^f  course,  these  are  all  hyjx)- 
thetical  cases;  they  indicate  merely 
how  the  census  data  may  be  used. 

Will  the  Facts  Be  Used? 

1  wish  it  were  possible  to  say 
that  a  large  number  of  retailers  do 
use  the  census  data  to  guide  them 
in  their  planning  of  future  opera¬ 
tions.  “Why  do  they  not  ?’’,  it  might 
be  asked.  Because  in  my  oj)inion, 
they  haven’t  been  educated  to  tlo  so. 
There  is  a  big  job  to  be  done  in 
that  direction- — a  job  that  will  re- 
(juire  the  combined  efforts  of  trade 
associations  and  the  Dei)artment  of 
Commerce. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  there 
are  too  many  retailers.  'I'hat  may  l)e 
so.  But.  whether  true  or  not,  it  is 
hard  to  deny  that  there  are  too  many 
retailers  who  don’t  know  funda¬ 
mentals  ;  who  leave  so  many  things 
to  chance:  who  give  little  considera¬ 
tion  to  basic  things  on  which  fre¬ 
quently  success  or  failure  will  hinge. 
I  refer  ])articularly  to  tho.se  influ¬ 
ences  which  may  be  stimmed  up  in 
one  term — the  market. 

You  folks  are  soon  to  take  up 
your  tasks  of  supervising  the  colos¬ 
sal  job  of  reducing  to  facts  and 
figures  a  description  of  the  retail 
market,  of  many  markets,  of  many 
retailers.  Thousands  of  manufactur¬ 
ers.  wholesalers,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  research  workers  and  retailers 
de])end  on  you  for  a  good  job. 

.And  in  return  for  your  sincere 
interest,  you  have  a  right  to  call 
ujx)!!  retailers  and  trade  associations 
for  whole  hearted  cooperation.  My 
closing  words  are  a  promise  of  such 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  the  5700 
stores  affiliated  with  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


December  31st,  1939 
Last  Day  for  Filing 
Claims  for  Refund  of  Cotton  Taxes 

-As  previously  advised,  under  the  provisions  of  legislative 
acts  passed  in  the  last  regular  session  of  Congress,  Cotton  Tax 
Refund  Claimants  have  until  Deceinher  Slst,  1939  to  file  claims. 

Claims  previously  rejected  because  of  untimely  filing  (in 
view  of  previous  time  limits  I  will  be  automatically  reopened 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  Claimants  will  not  be  required  to 
file  new  claims. 

There  is  still  time  to  apply  for  reopening  of  rejected  cases 
on  the  ground  of  discovery  of  new  evidence. 
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CORSETS 

HOSIERY 

LINGERIE 

By  PEARL  BERRY 

This  Can  Be  a  Banner  December  for  Corsets 


WE  are  faced  this  month  with 
the  possibility  of  the  lowest 
figures  in  corset  departments 
for  the  year.  But  we  have  this 
cheering  fact  before  us — it  is  a 
month  for  the  promotion  of  one  einl 
of  the  line  not  always  so  easily  sold 
and  that  is  the  evening  corset.  Our 
most  important  social  season  should 
offer  jxjssihilities  if  we  reach  out  for 
them.  Because  evening  corsets  usu¬ 
ally  run  into  higher  figures  than  the 
daytime  garments,  volume  can  be 
helped  greatly  if  promotions  are 
wisely  planned.  The  importance  of 
both  black  and  white  in  evening  wear 
should  help  in  the  selling  of  corsets 
to  match  and  turn  those  stocks  over 
before  it  is  time  for  January  clear¬ 
ances.  Internal  promotion  which 
costs  practically  nothing  can  be  a 
big  factor  in  moving  these  stocks  at 
regular  prices. 

Corset  departments  can  slide 
under  the  wire  with  all  ready-to- 
wear  and  underwear  pushing  the 
new  silhouette.  Just  about  every¬ 
thing  is  calling  for  the  small  waist¬ 
line  but  handkerchiefs.  Window 
displays  may  have  given  up  adding 
corsets  to  their  ready-to-wear,  but 
the  suggestion  is  often  there  that 
the  form  is  paramount  today  as  was 
illustrated  by  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
this  month  when  they  put  plastic 
torso  forms  in  their  windows  as  a 
suggestive  note  with  the  smartest 
of  ready-to-wear. 

(Jther  promotions  have  used  sug¬ 
gestions  such  as  a  single  w’ire 
twisted  to  suggest  the  small  waist, 
backgrounds  of  posters  and  cut¬ 
outs  and  transparent  plastics.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  on  the  publicity  promotion 
side  of  the  store  we  can  say  that 
when  a  buyer  comes  to  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  and  offers  a  con¬ 
structive  suggestion,  the  whole  de¬ 


partment  just  goes  to  town  with 
her.  Just  dumping  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  overload  of  evening  cor¬ 
sets  in  your  department  into  the  lap 
of  the  advertising  department  will 
probably  mean  that  the  same  un¬ 
colored  fact  will  be  put  up  to  the 
public — if  and  when. 

To  make  this  December  the  out¬ 
standing  one  of  all  Decembers  is 
an  aim  that  can  be  achieved.  To 
check  up  on  oncoming  social  events 
is  not  an  irksome  matter.  To  go 
to  the  ready-to-wear  department  and 
determine  what  that  department  is 
going  to  do  for  the  promotion  of 
evening  wear  is  simple.  To  check 
over  stocks  of  evening  corsets  in 
your  own  department  to  see  how 
they  will  fit  itito  the  picture  of  holi¬ 
day  promotion  is  easy.  These  i)ieces 
can  be  put  together  to  make  good 
December  figures  if  buyers  do  not 
ease  off  because,  “It's  a  bad  month 
and  I'll  not  waste  time  on  promo¬ 
tion  for  December  but  sjiend  my 
time  planning  January  clearances." 

We  remember  attending  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  executives  some  time  ago 
when  the  question  was  a.sked  of 
buyers,  “What  are  you  doing?” 


The  answer  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  was,  “Taking  inventory”,  and 
the  comeback  was,  “For  this  month 
or  next?”  When  the  answer  was 
“next  month,”  the  tirade  started. 
"Inventory  for  the  current  month, 
before  price  cuts  are  expected,  next 
month  take  your  losses  on  less 
stock!”  Not  much  money  was 
six-nt  but  the  copywriters  and  buy¬ 
ers  went  into  private  huddles  and 
the  month  showed  glowing  figures. 
They  planned  internal  promotions 
which  paid.  Posters  were  a  product 
of  a  regular  paid  force.  They  used 
them  with  the  help  of  the  display 
manager's  staff.  They  sent  out  fill¬ 
ers  in  the  monthly  statements.  They 
got  cooperation  from  the  ready-to- 
wear  buyer  on  promotion  of  even¬ 
ing  wear.  They  got  results. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  difficult 
for  most  corset  {leople  to  get  coop¬ 
eration  from  reatly-to-wear.  The 
season  of  the  corseted-look  and  now 
the  waistline-silhouette  have  forced 
c()oi)eration  between  the  two  depart¬ 
ments  in  most  stores  so  that  today 
there  is  a  natural  affinity  there. 

In  stores  we  are  familiar  with,  the 
degree  of  cooi)eration  varies  great¬ 
ly.  We  have  seen  cases  where  the 
corset  buyer  has  silently  folded  her 
tent  when  the  ready-to-wear  buyer 
did  not  capitulate  immediately.  On 
the  other  hand  I  have  witnessed  a 
firm  personal  friendship  develop 
between  the  two  buyers  of  these 
two  departments  through  a  sincere 
desire  to  cooperate. 

*  *  * 

Calling  attention  to  blacks  has 
been  done  in  local  advertising  by  the 
use  of  hlack  elbow  length  gloves. 
The  black  girdle  and  bra  was  fea¬ 
tured  for  wear  with  black  evening 
dress.  The  gloves  were  a  subtle  ac¬ 
cent  for  emi)hasis. 


A  carefully  planned  “careless”  display  of  evening  hosiery  by  Lord  &  Taylor. 
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Efficient  Sales  Staff  Vital  This  Year 
for  Holiday  Hosiery  Selling 


PREX’IOJJSLY  it  has  been  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  corset  and  shoe 
dejartnients  were  the  two  most 
scientific  dejartments  in  stores  and 
must  have  only  the  highest  standard 
of  salespeople.  But  this  year  hosiery 
buyers  I  have  talked  with  say  they 
believe  their  departments  must  be 
included  in  that  category.  What 
with  the  many  new  constructions, 
finishes  and  the  awareness  women 
have  of  the  publicity  attending  the 
intriKluction  of  hosiery  of  new 
fibres,  only  a  thoroughly  informed 
and  conscientious  staff  can  meet  the 
informational  demands  of  hosier)- 
customers  U)r  holiday  selling. 

For  the  most  jart  we  can  grant 
that  the  regitlar  staff  is  doing  a 
grand  job,  but  we  have  the  probletn 
of  e.xtra  salespeople  as  well  as  con- 
titigents  who  more  often  than  not 
think  largely  of  their  work  as  a 
chance  to  make  .some  e.xtra  money 
and  lack  the  store  spirit  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  success  of  retailing.  And 
the  big  problem  tiow  is  not  to  over¬ 
sell  the  protnotional  jxjints  of  the 
stockings  featured. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  at  least  one 
buyer,  that  while  the  training  de- 
parttnent  and  assistants  in  the 
hosiery  department  can  give  selling 
points,  the  right  degree  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  can  only  1k‘  instilled  by  the 
head  of  the  deitartment.  Psycho¬ 
logically,  she  believes,  a  closer  con¬ 
tact  is  established  between  the  head 
and  the  extras,  atul  the  extras  then 
do  tiot  feel  a  body  apart  frotn  the 
regulars.  Consequently  they  are 
more  likely  to  take  pride  in  the 


work  they  are  doing.  To  tnake  un¬ 
due  claims  for  construction  and 
fitiish  in  an  effort  to  turn  in  a  record 
sales  sheet  is,  of  course,  tragic  for 
any  departtnent  and  store.  Upon 
the  department  head  rests  the  task 
of  hatidling  jxissible  complaints  and 
returns  in  the  period  following  the 
holidays.  We  say  possible  liecause 
customer  dissatisfaction  is  too  often 
not  reported  to  the  department,  and 
the  store  is  given  no  chance  to  ad¬ 
just  mistakes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  assurance  frotn  the  “boss” 
that  certaiti  statements  alxmt  hose 
are  warratited  atid  can  be  made 
honestly,  makes  for  a  gotxl  selling 
sheet  with  few  boomerangs  in  the 
way  of  overstatetnetUs. 

.Xnother  buyer  says  she  rarely  has 
a  chance  to  talk  with  her  extras 
until  they  are  sent  to  her  depart¬ 
ment  to  begin  work.  Because  of 
this  she  platis  her  work  so  as  to 
sell  for  the  girls  on  their  first  few 
tratisactions  iti  order  that  they  may- 
catch  the  tetior  of  her  salestnanshij). 
During  the  Christmas  rush,  she  be¬ 
lieves.  her  jilace  is  on  the  sellitig 
lloor  watching  and  helping  her  girls. 

Questions  on  New  Fibres 

Most  buyers  expect  to  increase 
their  figures  this  season  over  last, 
but  they  are  looking  forward  to 
([uestiotiing  by  consumers  as  to  the 
advisability  of  multiple  sales  be¬ 
cause  of  the  publicity  given  new 
fibres.  Rutnored  claims  for  the  long 
wearing  qualities  of  such  hose  have 
kei)t  thetn  expiectant  for  some  time 
that  hosiery  troubles  will  lx*  greatly 


Silver  foxes  eifei-tively  help  out  this  Franklin  Simon  window  of  hosiery. 


lessened  in  the  future.  Mutiple 
sales  being  the  aim  of  all  stores,  it 
Itehooves  buyers  to  see  that  sales¬ 
people  are  well  instructed  on  how 
to  deal  with  consumer  questioning 
and  tiot  have  salespieople  vagite  in 
answering.  To  date  we  have  had 
no  pxtsitive  assurance  from  the 
makers  of  yarns  or  hose  of  any 
definite  date  when  these  new  fibres 
will  be  available  to  the  public 
throughout  the  country.  The  result 
of  a  recent  preliminary  promotion  to 
test  them  is  not  officially  repjorted. 

Suggestive  selling  has  always 
been  a  difficult  thing  for  the  extra 
force.  The  inclination  to  go  on  to 
the  next  customer  when  traffic  is 
heavy,  and  the  fact  that  many  lack 
familiarity  with  stocks  are  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  harried  Christmas  shopjpxr 
nuiy  (puickly  decide  on  knee  length 
wool  hose  or  socks  when  buying 
silks  if  suggested  items  are  p)ut  be¬ 
fore  her  pjrompjtly  but  to  hold  her 
while  the  salesgirl  searches  around 
muttering  usually  ends  in  frustra¬ 
tion  for  Ixjth.  The  act  of  quickly 
p)resenting  an  item  without  taking 
time  to  offer  first  the  correct  size 
should  depend  on  whether  stocks 
are  complete  enough  to  assure  get¬ 
ting  the  right  size  later.  For  in¬ 
stance,  to  sell  a  novelty  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  and  then  find  that  her  size  is 
lacking  is.  to  say  the  least,  annoy¬ 
ing  to  the  customer. 

Time  element  can  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  if  counter  dispjlays  are  fre¬ 
quently  checked  with  sizes  in  stock. 
To  (puickly  bring  forth  a  related 
item  when  the  one  asked  for  is  out 
of  stcK'k  has  always  been  far  and 
away  better  than  a  blank,  “Sorry 
we  haven't  your  size.”  Snap  action 
oftens  px*p)s  up  a  tired  shoppjer  to 
the  px)int  of  an  extra  purchase  or 
anyway,  not  a  lost  one. 

*  *  * 

The  National  Association  of 
Hosiery  Manufacturers  repx)rt  that 
women’s  full-fashioned  hosiery  ship¬ 
ments  during  September  amounted 
to  4,163.432  dozen  pjairs,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  4,016,028  dozen  pxiirs  in 
Sepnember,  1938,  an  increase  of  3.7 
per  cent.  Total  seamless  hosiery 
shipments  increased  from  8.412,201 
dozen  pairs  in  September.  1938,  to 
8,648,037  dozen  piairs  in  Seprtemljer, 
1939,  amounting  to  an  increase  of 
2.8  per  cent. 
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A  suggestion  conies  to  us  from 
the  United  States  Testing  Company 
on  the  packaging  of  hosiery.  They 
believe  that  multiple  units  of  hose 
packed  in  a  small  lined  basket  simi¬ 
lar  to  a  laundry  hamper  would  have 
eye  appeal  and  practical  appeal  too 
as  a  place  for  soiled  hosiery  await¬ 


ing  laundering.  They  suggest  that 
to  minimize  the  cost  of  such  a  pack¬ 
age  and  still  hold  the  same  idea,  a 
fabric  laundry  bag  may  be  used. 
While  it  is  late  to  adopt  such  a 
means  of  promotion  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  holidays,  it  is  a  thought  to 
carry  in  mind  for  Easter  promotions. 


Current  Promotions  on  Wool  Underthings 
OfFer  Suggestions  for  Christmas  Copy 


Anew  high  is  reached  this  sea¬ 
son  in  the  promotion  of  wooly- 
tyjie  underthings.  So  much 
styling  has  gone  into  this  season’s 
garment  that  they  can  be  talked 
al)out,  displayed  and  illustrated  as 
alluringly  as  the  finest  silk  garments. 
Some  of  the  materials  are  as  fine 
as  sheers,  some  embellishments  are 
as  eye  catching  as  any  put  on  silks 
and  they  have  this  in  addition :  they 
take  naturally  to  simjilicity,  but  that 
rich  simplicity,  that  is  usually  found 
only  in  upper  price  garments. 

Some  of  this  month’s  promotions 
in  the  metroix)litan  area  revealed 
the  fact  that  advertising  copywrit¬ 
ers  were  aware  of  the  promotional 
op]K>rt unities.  Lord  &  Taylor  ad¬ 
vertised  “Wool  Parlor  Coats  .  .  . 
with  trapunto  .  .  .  with  aj^plique  .  .  . 
with  l)eads  .  .  .  with  lace  .  .  .  with 
velveteen  .  .  .  for  great  chic!”  Pic¬ 
tured  was  a  coat  with  satin  trap¬ 
unto,  one  with  appliqued  cotton 
velveteen,  one  with  lK*ads.  a  lace 
trimmed  neckline  and  jxjcket  out¬ 
line  and  a  severe  buttoned  coat  with 
velveteen  on  collar,  cuflFs  and  jacket. 
Lord  &  Taylor  also  featured  a 
“skating  brief  which  acts  as  a 


girdle”  at  $1.50.  It  is  a  30%  wool 
garment  with  elastic  and  cotton. 
The  colors  are  black  and  tea  rose. 
.Again  this  year  they  are  featuring 
their  “Sugar  Plum”,  the  cotton 
llannelette  pajama  with  white  cot¬ 
ton  fringe  trimming. 

“Felicity”,  flannel  but  feminine,  is 
a  warm  utility  rol)e  highlighted  by 
Franklin  Simon.  It  is  of  soft  Lor¬ 
raine  all-wool  flannel  with  collar 
and  deep  sleeve  facings  of  rayon 
satin. 

Gimbel’s,  New  York  oflfered  an 
interesting  little  girl  combination. 
This  is  a  quilted  jacket  which  can 
be  worn  indoors  or  out  or  as  a  bed 
jacket  and  a  full  skirt  which  when 
added  to  the  jacket  makes  a  house¬ 
coat. 

.A  gown  of  soft  brushed  Bemberg 
rayon  was  offered  by  P'roderick 
Loeser  &  Co.  They  called  it  “Snug- 
gledown”.  Styled  along  dressmaker 
lines,  three  styles  were  priced  at 
$1.98  and  an  accompanying  bed- 
jacket  at  $1.00. 

“You  sleep  like  a  baby  in  (mr 
‘Copycat’  big  girls’  baby  pajamas”, 
say  Altman’s.  Sizes  were  from  11 
to  17.  “.A  graceful  and  charming 


Bloom  in  gdale’g  wooly-type  underwear  window. 


costume  housecoat  for  a  lady  at 
home  is  of  fleecy  wool  and  rabbit’s 
hair.”  This  coat  has  rayon  satin 
cascading  down  the  front. 

.An  ensemble  was  featured  by 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  with  this  copy : 
“Through  thick  and  thin  to  achieve 
a  charming  boudoir  ensemble  for 
cold  weather.  A  sheer  nightie  for 
glamour  and  over  it  for  warmth,  a 
feather  light  imported  albatross  rol)e 
that  exactly  matches  it  in  tint  and 
theme.”  They  say  this  set  has  a 
Yictorian  air  and  a  “Barretts  of 
Wimpole  Street”  charm. 

Bonwit  Teller  had  one  of  the 
season’s  most  impressive  window 
displays  on  their  A’ictorian  Rose 
and  A’ellow  theme  for  lingerie  and 
hostess  gowns.  .All  of  the  Fifth 
.Avenue  windows  were  devoted  to 
the  ])romotion  and  advertising  tied 
in  j)erfectly.  One  window  had  an 
enlarged  A’ictorian  dressing  table  top 
with  a  giant  hairpin  braced  in  one 
corner  of  the  mirror.  Little  else 
was  in  that  wundow  but  it  seemed 
tt)  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention 
from  passersby.  In  their  ad  they 
said,  “W’e  anticipate  a  strong  re¬ 
vival  of  bureau  top  fol-de-rol  .  .  . 
pin  cushions,  perfume  bottles,  bud- 
vases.  Who  knows — ])erha])s  you’ll 
even  go  to  bed  by  candle-light.  La! 
Miss  Nellie!  It’s  time  for  Winter 
Woolies !” 

“Neither  Snow  iu)r  Sleet  Will 
Slow  Your  Stride”  was  the  theme 
of  a  football  promotion  put  on  by 
Bloomingdale’s.  .A  four  column  ad 
to  promote  warm  underthings  was 
backed  up  by  this  store  with  a  win¬ 
dow  which  was  especially  well 
planned  and  balanced  beautifully. 
The  window,  reproduced  here,  made 
use  of  an  old  fashioned  small  ]>arlor 
stt)ve  with  a  cat  snuggled  under¬ 
neath,  and  the  figure  at  the  right 
gave  the  necessary  height  to  offset 
the  stove  at  the  left.  .Amusing  cards 
intersj)ersed  the  various  tyjies  of 
garments  shown.  The  cards  read, 
“Granny  never  looked  like  this  al¬ 
though  she  knew  its  w'armth.”  For 
a  rayon  taffeta  slip:  “Perfect  under 
warm  wool  dresses  because  it  won’t 
shift  or  bunch  up.”  Brushed  rayon 
pajamas  were  tabbed  as  “Laugh  up 
your  sleeve  when  wintry  winds 
howl.” 

The  promotion  is  reported  as 
being  very  successful  despite  the 
fact  that  the  weather  obtaining  at 
the  time  was  decidedly  temperate. 
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ABRICS 

By  WESTLAW  KEENE 


City  of  30,000  fires  fabric  fusillade  heard  by  millions  .  .  .  . 
Christmas  spirit  a  yard  wide:  merchandiser  of  big-city  store 
tells  of  his  best  investment  ($8).... Tying  together  the  nation's 
schools,  stores,  homes— an  interview  ....  Candid  Canvass: 
textile  manufacturer  visits  250  stores,  asks  their  piece  goods 
buyers  about  labeling,  gives  BULLETIN  exclusive  story. 


The  store’s  sales  of  woolens  up 
83%.  Silks  gain  94%.  Pattern 
sales  up  75%  .  .  .  Where  ? 
When?  In  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  of  Meyers-Arnold,  Greenville. 
South  Carolina.  As  a  piece  goods 
man  you  know  that  South  Carolina 
grows  the  l)est  grade  of  cotton  in 
the  country.  And  if  you’re  a  New 
Yorker  in  your  early  forties  then 
it’s  likely  you  know  that  Greenville 
is  a  town  of  30,000  right  near  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  a  city  of  equal  size  whose 
population  w’as  doubled  during  the 
winter  of  1917  when  the  canvas 
tepees  of  New  York’s  27th  Division 
mushroomed  in  the  cotton  fields  that 
skirt  the  town. 

Here’s  the  story  of  the  Meyers- 
Arnold  achievement  .  .  .  The 

Meyers-Arnold  department  store 
announced  by  newspaper  ads,  win¬ 
dow  displays  and  direct  mail,  a 
dressmaking  contest.  Dressmakers 
as  well  as  all  other  customers  de¬ 
clared  eligible.  Only  stipulation: 
material,  pattern  and  findings  be 
purchased  at  Meyer-Arnold’s. 

Prizes :  25  of  them.  First :  East¬ 
ern  Air  Lines  round  trip  to  Florida 
with  week  in  Miami.  Second :  $25 
Dorothy  Gray  kit.  Other  awards 
included  pair  of  I.  Miller  shoes,  $10 
Tussy  toiletries  set,  and  so  on  .  .  . 
135  contestants  took  part  in  a  fash¬ 
ion  show  of  their  own  creation  that 
jammed  the  ballroom  of  Greenville’s 
Poinsett  Hotel  .  .  .  Seven  judges,  all 
women  .  .  .  Lx)cal  newspapers  gave 
the  story  a  big  jday  and  tipped  oflF 
Life  magazine,  which  sent  its  star 
photographer  to  cover  the  occasion, 
with  result  that  Life  gave  two  pages 
to  show  its  millions  of  readers  a 
dozen  pictures  of  the  contest,  with 


explanatory  text  under  the  24-point 
head:  GREENXTLLE  DRESS¬ 
MAKING  CONTEST  STARTS 
WAR  CYCLE  OF  HOME  SEW¬ 
ING. 

Prize  winners:  a  pretty  public- 
school  -  teacher  -  of  -  English,  Miss 
Richlxjurg,  wearing  her  blue  velvet 
dress  that  cost  $10.42  and  won  her 
that  week  in  Florida  .  .  .  Second 
place  to  Mrs.  Hudson  in  blue  rayon 
dress  with  all-over  cost  of  $6.09 
.  .  .  Others  out  in  front  were  Mrs. 
Moore  with  checked  bolero  suit  at 
$0.84,  Mrs.  Smith,  wool  and  satin 
suit  totalling  $7.57,  203  lb.  Mrs. 
Chapman  clad  in  dress  with  slim¬ 
ming  lines,  Mrs.  Perry  in  exoticism 
of  pantaloon-coat  ensemble. 

Mistress  of  ceremonies  at  the 
fashion  show,  Nadya  Kuriloff,  a 
piquante  White  Russian  emigree 
who  flew  to  Greenville  from  New 
York  where  she  is  a  consultant  for 
a  cosmetics  house.  Nadya’s  message 
to  Greenville  women,  as  quoted  by 
local  newspai)ers,  was  hardly  less 
stunning  than  herself,  though  it  had 
consoling  overtones :  “The  only 
really  smart  women  in  America  are 
in  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
Hut  the  women  in  other  sections  of 
the  nation  have  something  that  more 
than  makes  up  for  smartness — they 
have  a  natural  freshness  and  true 
feminine  beauty.’’  .  .  .  .\s  originally 
announced,  judges’  decisions  were 
arrived  at  by  giving  etpial  rating  to 
four  factors:  “suitability  of  mate¬ 
rial  to  pattern,  suitability  of  pattern 
t(j  wearer,  neatness  of  workmanship, 
general  appearance.’’ 

At  the  ballroom  show,  where 
winners  were  selected,  all  garments 
were  “modeled  and  preferably  by 


the  i)erson  for  whom  the  garment 
was  made.’’  .  .  .  Among  the  con¬ 
testants  were  Mrs.  Fullagar,  her 
daughter  and  her  grand-daughter 
.  .  .  Tom  McGee,  president  of  Spar¬ 
tanburg’s  leading  store,  has  chal¬ 
lenged  the  women  of  Greenville  to 
an  inter-city  sewing  contest  .  .  . 
Hennet  A.  Meyers  of  Meyers- 
Arnold  says:  “I  feel  there  is  defi¬ 
nitely  a  revival  of  interest  in  home 
dressmaking.  We  have  compiled 
for  free  distribution  a  directory  of 
50  dressmakers  in  this  district,  rang¬ 
ing  from  those  who  will  make  al¬ 
terations  at  a  charge  of  20  cents  up, 
to  those  who  specialize  in  wedding 
dresses  and  evening  gowns.  If  a 
woman  tells  us  she  cannot  sew  we 
help  her  to  select  a  seamstress  who 
will  do  the  work.  This  is  especially 
effective  here  where  $3  is  the  aver¬ 
age  price  for  making  a  dress.” 

Christmas  Spirit  by  the  Yard 

Seated  a  week  or  so  ago  in  the 
office  of  the  piece  goods  merchan¬ 
diser  for  a  10-million-dollar  store, 
we  asked  him,  “What  about  sug¬ 
gesting  to  your  customers  a  gift 
made  up  of  a  dress  length  of  fabric, 
a  pattern,  and  the  necessaries  from 
the  notions  department — the  whole 
works  done  up  in  an  attractive 
Christmas  package?”  .  .  .  “Uh-huh,” 
he  resjxjnded,  with  what  is  known 
as  guarded  enthusiasm,  “but  I  can’t 
get  excited  al)out  it.  There  was  the 
time  when  such  a  gift  would  excite 
girls  of  high  school  age  and  en¬ 
courage  their  interest  in  sewing. 
Perhaps  those  days  aren’t  gone  for¬ 
ever.  Perhaps  if  the  thing  were 
backed  up  with  smart  copywriting 
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Meyerti-Arnold’s  dressmaking  contest  was  built  into  a  profitable  Event.  Life  Magazine  sent  a  photographer,  Otto  Hegel,  shown 
at  left  taking  a  picture  of  contestants  Frances  and  Frederica  Perry.  At  right,  Greenville  neighbors  formed  sewing  groups 
like  this  one — which  produced  a  winner,  Mrs.  Arthur  Holly,  on  floor,  left. 


we’d  find  a  dress  length  for  Christ¬ 
mas  no  longer  considered  old  hat. 

"But  I  know,”  he  continued, 
“that  last  Christmas  I  featured  in 
our  department  a  bed-jacket  or  two, 
a  dressing  gown  and  that  sort  of 
thing  made  up  from  our  own  cloths. 
Frankly,  the  response  was  disap¬ 
pointing.  But  I  believe  in  such  ex- 
j)eriments.  It’s  silly  to  try  to  jazz 
up  a  piece  goods  department  at 
Christmas  time — or  any  other  time. 
But  discreet  holiday  touches  are  de¬ 
sirable.  For  even  the  smartest, 
liveliest  piece  goods  departments  in 
the  country  have,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  merchandise  they 
handle,  a  tough  time  12  months  a 
year  in  not  looking  as  prosaic  as 
H.  B.  Claflin’s  gingham  department 
on  a  hot  August  Saturday  during 
the  days  of  Big  Bill  Devery. 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  a  salesman  who 
wore  a  worried  look.  It  seems  that 
Muddom  had  entered  to  discuss  a 
fur-collared  coat,  fabric  for  which 
she  purchased  last  year — a  nubby 
fabric  that  had  worn  shiny  in  the 
posterior  section.  Yes,  she  testified, 
she  drove  a  car  quite  frequently. 
She  asked  for  an  adjustment  of  the 
tran.saction.  In  a  word  she  wanted 
$120,  representing  the  cost  of  cloth, 
workmanship  and  fur  collar.  The 
salesman  advised  Muddom  that 
alxnu  the  only  sort  of  cloth  that 
won’t  wear  shiny  under  pressure  is 
a  sharkskin. 


A  Customer’s  Romarkoblo  Romorks 

How  it  all  came  out  escaped  you. 
You  were  listening  to  the  buyer, 
who  put  before  you  on  the  table 
that  white  blackbird,  a  pleasant 
story  about  adjustments.  “I  make  a 
practice  of  spending  all  the  time  I 
can  out  on  the  floor,”  he  said.  “I 
know  hundreds  of  our  customers. 
One  of  them  told  me  a  few  weeks 
ago.  ‘I  like  to  buy  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  I’ve  made  maylH*  25  or  30 
purchases  during  the  past  year  or 
two.  Much  pleased  with  all  but  one. 
That  blouse  material  I  bought.  It 
was  sold  to  me  as  Ixdng  39  inches 
wide,  but  it  was  only  36  inches.  I 
found,’  she  protested. 

"Appreciating  her  steady  ixitron- 
age,  I  apologized  for  our  error  and 
told  her  I’d  refund  $16.  She 
wouldn’t  hear  of  it,  just  ‘thought 
she  ought  to  tell  me’.  So  I  suggested 
finally,  over  her  protestations,  that 
we  split  the  difference,  by  refunding 
to  her  $8.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  she  promptly  gave  $4  of  the 
$8  to  the  salesclerk  concerned  and 
then  came  back  to  me  and  insisted 
I  come  out  and  have  a  drink  with 
her  and  her  woman  companion.  I 
begged  off  and  the  tableau  ended 
with  two  short  speeches.  Lady 
Regular  said,  ‘I’m  going  upstairs 
and  open  a  charge  account.  I’ve 
never  Ixiught  anything  in  this  store 
but  yard  goods,  but  if  your  attitude 
is  representative  of  the  store  as  a 
whole,  then  I  w’ant  to  ])atronize 


other  departments  as  well  as  yours.’ 
Her  friend  allowed  she’d  up  and  do 
the  same  thing.  They  did.  That  $8 
‘policy  adjustment’  is  to  my  mind 
one  of  the  best  investments  our 
store  has  ever  made.” 

Ty  Cobb  and  Tycoon 

W  hen  a  piece  goods  department 
stimulates  the  sales  volume  of  a 
notions  department,  that’s  not  news 
— but  when  a  notions  department 
helps  to  sell  piece  goods,  that’s  cer¬ 
tainly  a  case  of  the  man’s  hand  bit¬ 
ing  the  dog’s  long  tail  that  has  no 
wagging,  or  whatever  the  expres¬ 
sion  is.  Yes,  that’s  news,  we  de¬ 
cided.  And  since  we’d  heard  that  in 
that  most  miscellaneous  of  depart¬ 
ments  one  item,  the  slide  fastener, 
outsells  all  others,  that  indeed  in 
some  stores  it  accounts  for  25%  of 
the  notions  department’s  total  sales, 
we  called  recently  on  the  trade. 
After  leisurely  talks  in  half  a  dozen 
offices  we  arrived  at  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  Dritz-Traum.  Ty  Cobb  on 
the  baseball  field  was  all-time  king 
of  sliders;  tycoon  of  sliders  in  a 
field  other  than  baseball  is  Dritz- 
Traum.  Inc.,  distributors  of  Talon 
slide  fasteners.  Replying  to  our 
“How  come?”  query,  deponent  de- 
jxjsed : 

“The  most  recent  chapter  of  our 
promotional  work  is  the  Debutante’s 
W’ardrolx*  campaign.  We  send  out 
lecturers  to  do  educational  work  in 
the  schools.  These  lecturers  exhibit 
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the  wardrobe  in  miniature,  after  first 
distributing  among  the  students  de¬ 
scriptive  sheets  illustrating  the  seven 
dresses  making  up  the  wardrobe  and 
giving  details  as  to  pattern  employ¬ 
ed,  material,  yardage,  findings, 
fasteners,  cost  and  so  on.  Nation¬ 
wide  hook-up?  you  ask.  Well,  not 
literally. 

‘‘.■\nyway,  our  primary  aim  is  to 
induce  each  customer — schoolgirl 
or  her  mother — to  buy  several  dress 
lengths  with  necessary  accessories 
and  to  make  up  not  just  a  single 
garment  but  a  wardrobe.  A  lecturer 
is  frequently  able  to  visit  four  or 
five  schools  and  reach  as  many  as 
2,0CX)  students  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day.  Naturally  such  contacts 
are  invariably  preceded  by  presenta¬ 
tion  of  lecture  plan  to  the  school 
authorities  so  that  their  approval 
can  be  obtained.  Studying  the 
miniature  dresses  shown  on  figures 
by  the  lecturer,  the  student  selects 
the  model  dress  she  likes  best. 
Then,  perhaps  accompanied  by  her 
mother,  she  goes  to  one  of  the  local 
department  stores  where  they  find 
its  piece  goods  department  fully 
prepared  to  coojjerate  by  supplying 
the  desired  pattern,  fabric,  and 
other  essentials. 

“Extraordinary  aid  is  rendered  in 
several  hundred  department  stores 
in  that  sewing  machine  distributors 
lend  a  hand  by  oflFering  free  in¬ 
struction  and  providing  special  dis¬ 
plays  which  liook-ui> — there’s  that 
word  again ! — cloth  and  accessories 
w'ith  the  lecturer’s  talk  at  the  school. 
And  of  course  in  many  stores  the 
girls  are  aided  to  make  dresses 
through  instruction  given  by  the 
store’s  Sewing  Center.  .  .  .  Possibly 
you  are  familiar  with  John  Hey- 
woodes’  Woorkes;  first  printed  in 
1546,  that  book  was  the  earliest  col¬ 
lection  of  English  proverbs.  One  of 
them  strikes  me  as  apropos  at  the 
moment :  ‘Many  hands  make  light 
w’ork.’  W’e  find  it  pleasant  to  be 
concerned  in  an  enterprise  that  puts 
at  the  service  of  the  schoolgirl  a 
lecturer  on  home-sewing,  as  well  as 
a  half-dozen  departments  of  her 
favorite  department  store,  in  each  of 
which  she  finds  friendly  people  able 
to  guide  her  intelligently,  so  that 
she  finds  the  making  of  her  Debu¬ 
tante  Wardrobe  by  no  means  a  bore- 
some  chore  but  a  really  delightful 
occupation. 

“Here,  as  a  postscript,  is  a  thumb¬ 


nail  summary  outlining  the  aims  and 
operations  of  the  Debutante  Ward- 
rolie  promotion : 

“1.  Wardrobe  consists  of  seven 
dresses — from  housecoat  to  evening 
gown. 

“2.  This  wardrobe  is  shown  to 
sewing  classes  of  high  schools  and 
colleges  by  means  t)f  miniature  fig¬ 
ures  wearing  the  garments  dis¬ 
cussed. 

“3.  In  the  same  way  the  ward¬ 
robe  is  shown  to  the  retailer’s  sales¬ 
people  who  staff  his  notions,  pat¬ 
tern,  and  fabric  departments. 

“4.  The  seven  dresses  are  based 
on  standard  patterns  stocked  by 
local  retailers  and  are  made  from 
fabrics  carried  in  their  piece  goods 
departments. 


A  Manufacturer’s  Candid 

During  the  past  four  or  five  years 
it  has  come  to  be  an  accepted  fact 
that  “consumers  want  to  know’’.  It 
is  quite  generally  agreed  that  in¬ 
formative  labelling  helps  to  sell 
goods — and  to  keep  them  sold.  It 
was  for  those  reasons  that  the 
Merchandising  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  just  two  years  ago  circulated  a 
questionnaire  which  sought  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  the  customer  wants  to 
know.  That  survey,  the  first  major 
effort  in  that  field  of  research,  was 
participated  in  hy  stores  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  data  produced 
indicated  what  customers  asked  the 
stores  about  25  representative  items, 
from  yard  goods  and  dresses  to 
furniture  and  cosmetics,  from  jxjts 
and  pans  to  garters  and  suspenders. 

Answers  received  from  stores  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  two  points  of  chief 
interest  to  their  customers,  the  two 
questions  most  often  asked  regard¬ 
ing  yard  goods  and  dresses,  were 
What’s  it  made  of?  and  How  do 
)  ou  clean  it  ?  The  consuitier  showed 
she  had  far  less  curiosity  concerning 
such  other  qualities  as  construction, 
weighting  and  so  on. 

.'\  very  valuable  addition  to  that 
NRDG.-X.  survey  has  just  come  into 
our  possession :  the  complete  tabu¬ 
lation  of  answers  to  a  series  of  20 
questions  which  one  of  the  leading 
textile  manufacturers  has  within  the 
past  month  or  two  jiropounded  to 
no  fewer  than  161  dress  buyers  and 


"5.  The  object  of  the  promotion 
is  to  induce  consumers  to  make 
more  garments;  this  will  move  co- 
ordinately  more  piece  g(X)ds,  more 
patterns,  more  notions,  more  slide 
fasteners. 

“6.  Lecturers  distribute  to  sew¬ 
ing  classes  descriptive  sheets  of 
Debutante  Wardrobe.  Students 
make  notes  of  the  fabrics  and  ac¬ 
cessories  required.  These  same  de¬ 
scriptive  sheets  are  given  for  con¬ 
sumer  distribution  to  piece  goods, 
patterns  and  notions  departments. 
Small  and  large  displays  are  offered 
to  those  departments  and  to  the 
store’s  sewing  center  as  well.  By 
these  and  other  means  efforts  are 
coordinated  and  interest  in  home¬ 
sewing  is  stimulated.’’ 


Canvass 

91  fabric  buyers.  Those  buyers  are 
associated  with  leading  department 
Stores  of  the  country — front-rank 
stores  in  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Bloomington,  St.  Louis, 
Nashville,  Newport  News,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Peoria,  Toledo,  Fort  Wayne, 
Washington,  Cleveland — and  so  on 
through  a  long  list,  until  a  total  of 
252  buyers  had  been  interviewed. 

Opinion  of  100  Buyers 

Especially  since  the  survey  is  so 
far  removed  from  the  conventional 
type  of  research — the  sort  intended 
for  consumer  consumption — there 
seems  no  reason  for  our  refraining 
from  identifying  the  sponsor  of  the 
survey.  The  house,  then,  to  which 
we  have  previously  referred  as  a 
“leading  textile  manufacturer”  is 
the  American  Bemberg  Corpora¬ 
tion,  producers  of  rayon  yarn.  It  is 
to  Bemberg,  and  to  the  buyers  its 
surveyor  questioned,  that  we  are 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  consolidation  and  analysis 
of  what  the  public  and  the  stores 
they  patronize  think  about  informa¬ 
tive  labelling  of  fabrics. 

First,  using  our  carlxm  copy  of 
the  voluminous  report,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  answers  made  by  the  91 
piece  goods  buyers  interviewed. 

Q.  Has  agitation  for  more  infor¬ 
mative  labels,  on  the  part  of 
women’s  clubs  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  teachers,  made  itself 
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felt  in  your  store? 

A.  Yes,  2S.  No,  59.  Uncertain.  4. 

Q.  Is  it  a  store  jxjlicy  to  encourage 
labelling  by  converters? 

A.  Yes,  77.  Xo.  10.  Indefinite,  4. 

Q.  Are  there  any  sj)ecific  store 
rules  alxjut  lal)els  and  tags? 

A.  Yes,  18.  Xo,  ^>8.  Indefinite.  5. 

Q.  If  piece  goods  are  lal)elled  in¬ 
formatively  is  that  infonnatit)n 
used  by  your  .salesjK*ople  and 
advertising  department  ? 

A.  Yes,  89.  Xo.  2. 

Q.  Are  our  piece  goods  usually 
tagged  and  labelled? 

A.  Yes.  83.  Xo,  8. 

Q.  Do  they  Ix^ar  the  seal  of  the 
company  which  tests  our 
rayon  ? 

A.  Yes,  70.  Xo,  13.  Indefinite.  8. 

Q.  Is  that  testing  seal  a  sales 
help? 

A.  Yes,  81.  Xo,  9.  Indefinite,  1. 

Q.  All  other  things  ecpial,  do  cus¬ 
tomers  prefer  tested  merchan¬ 
dise  ? 

A.  Yes.  87.  Xo,  2.  Indefinite,  2. 


What  Do  You  Moon.  Triflo? 

Xow  we  come  to  a  question  that, 
because  it  employs  the  inexact  word 
“tritle",  was  |x.“rhaps  not  too  clearly 
understood  by  the  store  buyers 
questioned.  \Ve  are  esjx*cially  in¬ 
clined  to  that  conclusion  l)ecause  of 
the  large  projx)rtion  of  negative 
and  indefinite  resixmses  elicted. 
Here's  the  question  and  the  ans¬ 
wers;  “Would  customers  !«;  in¬ 
clined  to  ])ay  a  tritle  more  for  tested 
merchandise?”  .  .  .  A.  “Yes,  16. 
Xo.  50.  Indefinite,  25.”  .  .  .  Yes, 
we  respectfully  move  that  aforesaid 
testimony  be  stricken  from  the 
records  as  incomjjetent,  irrelevant, 
and  not  binding  on  the  witnesses. 
To  continue: 

Q.  Do  sales  girls  know  what  the 
“tested  and  certified”  tag 
means  ? 

.\.  Yes,  66.  Xo,  10.  Indefinite,  15. 

Q.  Does  the  customer  knov/  what 
it  means? 

.\.  Yes,  59.  Xo,  14.  Indefinite.  18. 
Q.  Is  she  favorably  impressed? 

.\.  Yes.  71.  Xo.  6.  Indefinite.  14. 
We  have  in  the  foregoing  made 


only  briefest  examination  of  but 
half  the  questions  and  answers  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  survey.  In  a  later  issue 
of  The  Hi'Lletin  we  hope  to  pre¬ 
sent  additional  extracts  from  the 
survey,  relating  no^  only  to  what 
the  91  piece  goods  buyers  think  but 
to  the  opinions  of  the  161  dress 
buyers  interviewed.  Space  can  lx; 
found,  we  hope,  for  some  of  the 
scores  of  suggestions  made  by  buy¬ 
ers  which  undeniably  deserve  more 
than  superficial  consideration.  For 
example,  one  buyer :  “Testing  is  a 
big  .sales  help.  Objects  to  term, 
‘certified’.  Wants  girls  to  instruct 
consumer  alx)ut  rayon.  Suggests 
cooperation  with  Lux  people. 
Wants  more  national  advertising.” 

.Another  buyer:  “Asserts  fabric 
identification  is  a  sales  aid.  Sug¬ 
gests  store  and  manufacturer  should 
share  exj)ense  of  advertising  the 
identification  provided.  Should 
force  manufacturers  to  use  our 
tags.”  Many  buyers  advocate  more 
mats  of  tag,  more  instruction  leaf¬ 
lets,  more  instruction  of  consumers 
.  .  .  But  our  time  is  up.  Thanks, 
American  Bemberg,  for  an  interest¬ 
ing  survey. 


IS 

BOOMINB 


THE  BUTTERICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Enthusiastic  buyers  everywhere  recognize  the  3  POINT 
PATTERN  PROGRAM  as  the  answer  to  increased  profits 
in  Patterns  and  Piece  Goods! 

9t96>, . .  the  3  Point  Pattern  Program 

I  All  BUTTEBICK  Patterns  now  being  issued  are  priced  Irom  1S<  to 
50#!  BUTTERICK  is  the  first  nationally  known,  oil  inclusiTe  line 
priced  in  this  common  sense,  business  getting  range!  All  of  BUTTERICK'S 
long  estoblished  quality  and  exclusive  features  are  retained. 

^  BUTTERICK'S  unique  "Constont  Motion"  stock  plan  automatically 
eliminates  "dead"  slow  moving  patterns  .  .  .  keeps  your  stock  alive 
with  only  up-to-the-minute,  fast  selling  numbers.  We  help  clear  your 
stocks  .  .  .  adjusting  them  4  times  a  year  so  that  other  thon  staples,  no 
pottem  is  more  than  6  months  old.  This  means  lowered  overhead,  reduced 
inventories  ond  increased  sales.  Only  BUTTERICK  gives  this  extra 
certainty  of  greater  and  more  profitable  turnover! 

O  Every  BUTTERICK  Pattern,  whether  priced  at  15#  or  50#.  carries  the 
"Fashion  Fresh"  seal  .  .  .  giving  positive  ossurance  of  authentic, 
current  style!  Only  BUTTERICK  Patterns  carry  this  soles-clinching  feature. 

Now  you  con  give  yovir  customers  on  all  inclusive  pattern 
service  yet  keep  within  the  price  range  that  fits  your 
store!  15^,  15^  to  25^,  15^  to  50<  .  .  .  each  is  a  com¬ 
plete  pattern  service  in  itself! 


151  Sixth  Avenue  No  other  company  has  ever  offered  selling  feohires  like 

New  York  City  these.  The  BUTTERICK  Three-point  Pattern  Program  is 

350  Mission  Street  planned  for  you  ...  it  means  tremendous  extra  profits  for 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  youl 


58  E.  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  III. 


So  write  today  for  further  information,  addressing  the 
nearest  BUTTERICK  office. 
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ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES 

By  WILLIAM  WEST 


Lessons  from  Billy  Rose  ...  89  to  1  Shot  in  Christmas  Sweep- 
stakes  .  .  .  Champagne  of  Campaigns  .  .  .  The  Little  House 
with  82  Appliances  and  80  Lamps  .  .  .  Strange  Bedfellows 
.  .  .  300  %  Higher— Try  it  .  .  .  Leaf  from  the  Utility  Book. 


There  :s  the  brief  and  familiar 
legend  of  the  hungry  Negro. 
As  he  leans  mournfully  against 
an  abandoned  bam,  the  noon  whistle 
of  a  distant  cotton  mill  sends  faint¬ 
ly  its  message.  Whereupon  he 
sighs  disconsolately  and  soliloquizes : 
“Dinnah  time  f’  some  folks.  Jes’ 
twelve  o’clock  for  me!”  In  much 
the  same  spirit  the  major  appliance 
industry  contemplates  the  calendar 
and  reflects,  ‘‘Christmas  time  for 
some  lines  of  business,  but  just  De¬ 
cember  for  us!” 

“Will  You  Love  Me  In  September 

Consider  that  billion-dollar  baby, 
the  refrigerator.  As  the  tempera¬ 
ture  falls  the  consumer,  especially 
the  suburban  consumer,  loses  inter¬ 
est  in  refrigerators.  The  records 
show  that  a  group  of  department 
stores  that  did  as  much  as  20%  of 
their  year’s  volume  in  May,  did  as 
little  as  2%  or  3%  in  September, 
in  October,  in  November,  in  De¬ 
cember  1  While  other  retailers — 
dealers,  furniture  stores,  etc. — ^have 
strenuously  toiled,  nose  to  grind¬ 
stone,  and  so  contrived  to  keep  the 
silhouette  of  their  12  monthly  sales 
totals  healthily  flattened  out,  only 
the  department  store  has  been  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  placidly  the  consum¬ 
er’s  winter-time  allergy  toward  re¬ 
frigerators. 

But  maybe  it  won’t  be  that  way 
any  more,  for  this  year  the  biggest 
manufacturers  are  making  an  ag¬ 
gressive  bid  for  their  share  of  the 
loose  dollars  which  roll  around  in 
the  big  stores  at  Christmas  time. 
One  manufacturer,  after  a  year  of 
conference  and  consultation,  has 


come  out  with  a  Christmas  .special 
supported  by  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertising.  Quite  the  opposite  of  a 
price-shaving  offer,  it  presents  a 
Ixjx  that  costs  slightly  more  than 
a  standard  model  but  incorporates 
for  the  first  time  such  extraordinary 
features  as  a  super-freezer  door,  in¬ 
terior  light,  special  ice  trays,  vege¬ 
table  pan,  fruit  basket — and  so  on 
through  a  cook  lx)ok  and  a  set  of 
dishes.  ...  It  is  even  rumored  that 
one  manufacturer  will  give  away  a 
turkey  and  plum  pudding  with  his 
refrigerator,  but  that  is  a  reix)rt  as 
yet  unconfirmed. 

Lessons  From  Billy  Rose 

At  any  rate  it  is  undeniable  that 
after  all  these  years  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  picked  up  the  gage 
tossed  down  by  the  Christmas  gift 
departments  and  the  bingo  impres¬ 
arios.  They  are  giving  the  retailer 
ammunition  to  combat  the  public’s 
prejudice  against  buying  major  ap¬ 
pliances  during  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  manufacturers  apparently 
spent  a  lot  of  time  at  the  World’s 
Fair  this  summer  and  sat  at  the  knee 
of  Billy  Rose,  Admiral  of  Aqua- 
batics.  They  learned  about  people 
from  him.  and  they  made  repeated 
visits  to  the  histrionic  triumphs 
staged  by  General  Motors,  Ford, 
Westinghouse  and  a  half-dozen 
other  houses  that  understand  their 
public. 

Only  with  merchandise  specially 
designed  for  Christmas  is  it  likely 
that  refrigerator  manufacturers  can 
combat  in  substantial  fashion  the 
consumer’s  prejudice  against  buying 
major  appliances  for  Christmas 
gifts — a  prejudice  intensified  in 


many  instances  by  a  realization  each 
Fall  that,  come  next  January,  new 
models  will  be  launched,  thus  de¬ 
preciating  the  value  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  refrigerator  gift.  The  new 
model  aspect  is  only  an  added  ob¬ 
stacle,  for  long  before  refrigerators 
became  a  billion-dollar  business,  and 
as  recently  as  a  dozen  years  ago, 
homefurnishings  of  major  size  were 
played  down  at  Christmas  time. 
Apparently  not  gifty  enough,  sorely 
lacking  in  Christmas  appeal.  Proof? 
Without  consulting  his  octavo  rec¬ 
ords,  the  writer  recalls  vividly  a 
Christmas  tour  of  principal  depart¬ 
ment  stores  made  seven  years  ago 
during  the  first  week  of  December. 
One  of  the  stores  inspected  had  no 
fewer  than  90  windows. 

89  to  1  Shot 

Those  90  windows  were  carefully 
dressed  to  show  every  sort  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  from  infant’s  wear  and 
men’s  hats  to  shoes  and  sealing  wax 
— from  toys  and  books  to  dinner 
plates  and  etchings.  Only  one  de¬ 
partment  of  importance  lacked  rep¬ 
resentation:  furniture.  Not  one  of 
that  great  store’s  90  windows  dis¬ 
played  a  stick  of  furniture!  More 
exactly  the  score  read,  not  90  to  0, 
but  89  to  1,  for  in  a  northwest 
corner  window  was  shown  a  grand 
piano.  That  long  remembered  group 
of  windows  illustrates  the  heaAry 
prejudice  that  has  prevailed  at 
Christmas-time  against  major  home- 
fumishings.  a  prejudice  that  has 
naturally  been  felt  by  that  compara¬ 
tive  newcomer,  the  refrigerator, 
king  of  major  electrical  appliances. 

The  Christmas  special  seems  the 
logical  answer  to  what  has  been  an 
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Lewis  &  CoiiKer.  New  York’s  lurnest  housewures  store,  is  itenerally  reKurded  as  the  nation's 
oldest-  -1835  A.D.  Their  rhararteristirally  dramatic  Coffee  Clinic — that  title  is  registered,  by 
the  way — replaces  the  uninyiting  tables  of  scrambled  stock  still  found  in  so  many  stores. 
Murals  relate  the  history,  geography,  technology  of  coffee. 


annual  difficulty  faced  by  refrigera¬ 
tor  manufacturers.  It  is  a  solution 
far  preferable  to  breaking  prices  on 
current  models,  a  move  that  would 
bring  chaos  into  the  industry.  The 
special  Christmas  box  carries  the 
retailer  through  the  dull  and  draggy 
period  immediately  preceding  the 
issuance  of  the  new  year's  new 
models.  Here,  in  passing,  it  is 
worth  remarking  that  a  majority  of 
refrigerator  dealers  seem  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  imix)rtance  which  the 
average  consumer  places  on  refrig¬ 
erator  date  lines.  When  it  comes 
to  automobiles,  Kenneth  Consumer 
looks  askance  at  a  last  year’s  model. 
Certainly  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that 
approximately  98.45%  of  .\mericans 
can  tell  you  the  exact  vintage  of 
the  car.  or  cars,  they  own.  But  ask 
50  of  them  about  the  age  of  their 
refrigerator,  as  we  did  recently  (re¬ 
ported  in  the  October  Bulletin) 
and  you  find  that  the  world  and 
his  wife  can  give  you  but  a  rough 
idea  of  how  old  the  box  is.  A  few, 
indeed,  can’t  even  recall  the  brand 
name. 

Span-New  or  Nothing 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  pre¬ 
sumably  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  reluctant  to  buy  a  refrigerator 
in  November  or  Decemlier  because 
they  are  aware  that  during  the  first 
three  weeks  in  January  new  edi¬ 


tions,  revised  and  annotated,  will  be 
unveiled.  Such  sticklers  for  the 
most  newly  minted  of  refrigerators 
—blood  brothers  to  those  who  read 
only  Ixjfjks  hot  off  the  press,  attend 
only  first-run  movies,  wear  only  first 
editii^ns  of  the  new  evening  capes 
from  the  Paris  openings,  ride  only 


That  the  major  appliance  indus¬ 
try  is  not  conducted  by  fair  weatlier 
sailors  has  already  been  shown  this 
year.  Several  months  ago  we  re¬ 
ported  in  considerable  detail  the 
midsummer  refrigerator  campaign 
planned  by  one  of  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturers.  From  that  interview 
wliich  covered  a  page  or  so  of  this 
section  in  the  August  issue  of  The 
Bulleti.n,  we  (juote  a  single  para¬ 
graph  that  summarizes  the  aims  of 
a  manufacturer’s  campaign  that  be¬ 
gan  <jn  Augiust  1st  and  ran  through 
September:  "During  mid-summer 
refrigerator  salesmen  get  few  leads, 
sell  relatively  little.  During  the  hot 
weather  their  bosses  are  principally 
interested  in  promotional  numbers. 
More  than  ever  they’re  trying  to 
sell  simply  price.  We  decided  this 
year  we’d  woo  department  stores 
and  dealers  with  different  pro- 
vender.  We’ve  tried  to  sell  them 
the  idea  that  instead  of  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  specials,  specials  almost  ex¬ 


in  cars  fresh  from  a  Detroit  assemb¬ 
ly  line - are  sufficient  in  num- 

l)er  to  merit  the  attention  which  the 
refrigerator  manufacturer  is  giving 
to  them  this  Christmas  season.  Sug¬ 
gested  slogan:  "Will  Santa  put  a 
refrigerator  in  your  stwking?  Ask 
Papa,  he  knows !’’ 


clusively  in  5-  and  6-foot  sizes,  they 
ought  to  push  bigger  boxes,  the  8-, 
12-,  and  16-footers.  The  standard 
discount  on  those  larger  sizes  is  pro¬ 
portionately  greater  and  of  course 
the  unit  sale  price  is  proportionately 
higher,  the  16s  retailing  for  about 
$500.”  There  followed  reference  to 
the  details  of  oi^eration,  double  com¬ 
missions  to  salesmen,  the  quick- 
freezing  ice  tray  to  pro.spective  con¬ 
sumers,  the  silver-plated  vacuum  ice 
container  included  for  a  limited 
period  as  standard  equipment  with 
the  big  lx)xes.  How  did  the  cam¬ 
paign  turn  out? 

Well,  now  it  can  be  told.  In  the 
first  place  the  manufacturer,  not 
identified  in  that  August  interview, 
was  General  Electric.  And  G-E  re¬ 
ports  that  during  the  two  months 
campaign,  August  and  September, 
sales  of  12-  and  16-foot  boxes  went 
ahead  73%  as  compared  with  the 
same  two  months  of  1938.  One  dis¬ 
trict  reported  a  121%  increase  over 


Good  Going!  A  Chompogno  of  Campaigns 
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1938  of  those  models.  The  8-foot 
boxes,  too,  moved  extraordinarily 
well. 

Footnot*  on  Volumo 

We  have  referred  above  to  Christ¬ 
mas  plans  and  have  reported  re¬ 
sults  of  activities  during  that  other 
off  season,  midsummer.  But  the 
whimsical  ups  and  downs  of  the 
volume  record  are  a  matter  of  such 
obvious  importance  that  there  is 
here  apjiended  a  couple  of  para¬ 
graphs  by  way  of  summary. 

In  this  section  of  last  May’s 
Bulletin  a  page  or  more  was  de¬ 
voted  to  discussion  of  Keeping  Hot 
Al)out  Refrigerators  During  the 
VV'inter.  The  erratic  volume  achieve¬ 
ments  of  department  stores  were 
contrasted  with  the  stubbornly  un¬ 
interrupted  selling  efforts  of  deal¬ 
ers.  A  series  of  tabulations,  based 
on  figures  supplietl  to  us  by  one  of 
the  outstanding  refrigerator  manu¬ 
facturers  showed  refrigerator  vol¬ 
ume  bv  months  during  the  years 
1936,  1937,  1938. 

VV’e  reproduce  here  a  single  col¬ 
umn  of  those  figures.  It  indicates 
volume  of  refrigerator  sales  by  de¬ 
partment  stores,  3-year  average,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  i)ercentages : 


Jan.  8% 

July  9% 

Feb.  8% 

Aug.  7% 

Mar.  12% 

Sept.  4% 

Apr.  14% 

Oct.  3% 

May  15% 

Nov.  4% 

June  12% 

Dec.  4% 

100% 

Can  dei)artment  stores  avoid  such 
seasonal  fluctuations  by  tetter  bal¬ 
anced  sales  efforts?  Probably.  We 
have  seen  a  tabulation  of  refrigera¬ 
tor  sales  by  dealers  which  painted 
the  picture  of  a  quite  different  situa¬ 
tion — ^business  on  a  pretty  level  keel 
throughout  the  year.  Department 
stores,  too,  can  flatten  out  the  lumpy 
seas  of  their  12-months  voyage,  the 
log  of  which  shows  they  do  2/3  of 
their  refrigerator  business  in  the 
first  half  of  the  calendar  year  and 
only  .1/3  in  the  second  half.  That 
disproportion  is  exaggerated  by  an¬ 
other  factor :  deimrtment  store  vol¬ 
ume  i)ercentages,  as  listed  ateve, 
are  not  as  good  as  they  seem  at  first 
glance  tecause.  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  when  volume  is  largest, 
profits  are  smallest  per  unit — since 


Silk  City’s  Arre  of  Applianres.  Quarkenbush's  of  Paterson  has  an  appliance 
department  of  national  reputation.  Above  view  during  remodelling  prior 
to  formal  opening  of  main  floor,  November  14th. 


old  models  are  being  moved  out,  </. 
newspaper  ads  of  April-May-June 
offering  mountains  of  specially 
priced  lK)xes. 


But  the  appliance  industry  is  less 
than  ever  before  inclined  to  navigate 
by  dead  reckoning.  The  sea  looks 
smoother. 


LittI*  Horn*  with  82  Appliances,  80  Lamps 


“I  remember" — it  was  the  home- 
furnishings  merchandiser  for  one  of 
the  most  successful  department 
stores,  talking  with  us  recently — “1 
remember  attending  an  NRDGA 
convention  session  not  so  long  ago. 
There  was  talk  of  ensemble  selling 
— selling  the  customer  a  complete 
electric  kitchen.  The  speaker — it 
was  C.  M.  Snyder,  then  manager  of 
appliance  sales  for  General  Electric 
— alluded  to  one  small  home  in 
Schenectady  in  which  82  appliances 
and  some  80  mazda  lamps  are  used 
— at  less  than  $10  a  month  for  elec¬ 
tricity  !  He  stressed  the  fact  that 
as  current  consumption  increases 
its  pro  rata  cost  decrea.ses.  He 
urged  stores  to  capitalize  that  fact 
in  effective  fashion,  to  point  out  to 
customers  that  the  use  of  one  appli¬ 
ance  actually  helps  pay  for  another. 
I  strongly  agree. 

“Yet  recently  you  quoted  a  big- 
store  housewares  buyer  wbo  as¬ 
serted  that  the  consumer  has  small 
interest  in  the  current  consumption 
of  the  great  majority  of  appliances, 
that  typical  patrons  ‘what  us  no 
watts  ateut  wattage.’  Well,  I  think 
that  appliance  departments  should 
encourage  customers  to  ask  such 


questions.  Encourage  them  to  be 
intelligently  curious. 

“Don’t  underestimate  tbe  consum¬ 
er’s  reasoning  powers.  Don’t  get 
the  idea  that  the  average  wtanan  has 
only  two  facts  at  her  command,  viz., 

1 )  that  Columbus  discovered 
America,  and  2)  what  kind  of  cold 
cream  to  use - and  that  there¬ 

fore  the  thing  to  do  is  ‘tell  ’em  noth¬ 
ing  and  make  ’em  like  it.’  On  the 
other  hand  I’ve  never  agreed  too 
heartily  with  those  merchandisers 
who  subscribe  without  reservation 
to  the  telief  that  ‘The  Customer 
Wants  To  Know’.  My  investiga¬ 
tions,  which  tegan  years  ago  and 
still  continue,  convince  me  that  she 
doesn't  want  to  know  very  much. 
Her  think-tank  is  too  shallow.  Par¬ 
enthetically.  that’s  as  Nature  in¬ 
tended. 

“Now  don’t  class  me  with  the  in¬ 
tellectual  snobs,  tbe  sort  that  glory 
in  recalling  baloney  surveys  by 
‘psychologists  and  psychiatrists’ 
which  prove  that  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  adult  is  only  14  years  old  men¬ 
tally.  That  is  nonsense.  Instead, 
see  me  as  I  am :  a  businessman  wbo 
would  be  pretty  lazy  if  I  weren’t 
ever  alert  to  gather  data  that  will 
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help  me  to  measure  the  intelligence 
of  the  public  at  whom  I  direct  my 
sales  campaigns. 

Strange  Bedfellotvs 

"So  it  is  that  for  many  years  there 
has  apjwared  on  my  list  of  retjuired 
reading  many  second-,  third-,  and 
fourth-class  publications,  with  little 
in  common  except  that  it  is  rejwrted 
that  millions  read  them.  Nothing 
highly  original  about  that  j)rogram. 
For  on  the  desks  of  friends  of  mine 
— a  Wall  Street  linker,  a  tycoon  of 
textile  manufacturers,  and  various 
other  executives  of  some  imi)ortance 
— 1  frequently  observe  incongruous 
publications,  some  of  them  thor¬ 
oughly  radical,  others  no  less  in¬ 
nocuously  dull  and  silly.  Now  those 
executives,  I  know,  thoroughly  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  editors  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  which  they  read  so  con¬ 
scientiously,  but  they  are  eager  to 
learn  as  much  as  they  can  about  all 
sorts  of  Americans.  For  is  not  their 
clientele  ‘all  sorts  of  Americans’? 

“In  such  sociological  study,  I  find 
the  radio  programs  offer  substantial 
help.  Listen,  if  you  can  endure  it, 
to  the  innumerable  ‘quiz  programs’ 
on  the  radio  if  you  want  to  feel  dis¬ 
couraged  about  the  mentality  of 
your  fellow  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Consumer.  Last  night  I 
heard  a  typical  group  compete  over 
a  national  broadcast.  The  first  man 
—a  native  .American,  he  said — an¬ 
swered  that  he  was  a  salesman. 
They  gave  him  two  questions :  Q. 
“What  is  the  largest  city  in  Min¬ 
nesota?’’  .  .  .  Long  silence,  then  a 
self-disparaging  chuckle  as  the  sales¬ 
man  answered :  “You’ve  got  me, 
brother !’’...  Evidently  not  a  travel¬ 
ling  salesman  because  they  got  him, 
too,  on  the  other  similar  question 
regarding  Kansas.  Not  even  a  guess 
hazarded  in  either  instance. 

300%  Higher — Try  It 

“That’s  typical  of  1000  reasons  I 
could  give  you  for  the  general 
agreement  that  consumers  know 
next  to  nothing  about  95%  of  the 
merchandise  offered  to  them  by  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Certainly  they  are 
not  nearly  as  well  informed  about 
it  as  are  the  store’s  sales-clerks. 
-And  all  hands — manufacturers,  dis¬ 
tributors,  consumers — I  except  only 
retailers — agree  that  the  average 
sales-clerk  has  the  veriest  smatter¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  knowledge. 

“I  now  make  my  proposal.  I  say. 


with  Mr.  Snyder  whose  talk  I’ve 
referred  to,  that  the  small  cost  of 
electricity  is  worth  emphasizing  to 
the  consumer.  1  know,  through 
(piestioning  a  great  group  of  friends 
and  acquaintances,  that  most  people 
are  amazed  to  discover  that  their 
estimate  of  the  current  used  by  this 
or  that  appliance  is  usually  200%  or 
300%  higher  than  actuality.  They 
know  to  a  teasjxjonftil  how  much 
gas  their  car  burns  i)er  mile  hut  they 
are  woefully  ignorant  regarding  the 
cost  of  operating  appliances. — Do 
you  doubt  me?  Try  it  in  your  own 
office ! 

“I  say  that  the  fault  lies  with  the 
retailer,  rather  than  with  the  con¬ 
sumer.  I’ve  never  met  a  salesman 
who  didn’t  agree  that  the  hardest 
person  to  .sell  is  the  one  that  ‘doesn’t 
know  what  it’s  all  alK)ut.’  For  the 
parents  of  suspicion  are  Ignorance 
and  Mental  Laziness.  The  utilities 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  arouse 
and  stimulate  the  consumer’s  inter¬ 
est  in  the  modesty  of  jx)wer  rates. 
But  size  and  strength  of  a  utility 
is  from  one  standpoint  a  weakness: 
they  prevent  its  getting  as  close  to 
the  consumer’s  heart  as  does  ‘my 
favorite  department  store.’ 


“T/ie  era  of  electrical  house¬ 
keeping  is  transferring  labor  from 
the  home,  where  it  is  a  burden,  to 
the  factory,  where  it  boosts  pay¬ 
rolls.  A  blessing  to  both!” — C.  M. 
Ripley. 


“Consider,  for  the  moment,  the 
situation  in  our  largest  city.  The 
size  of  New  York’s  Consolidated 
Edison  System  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  it  pays  taxes  of  no  less 
than  a  million  dollars  a  week,  that 
it  manufactures  power  enough  t^ 
light  one  home  in  four  throughou'. 
this  nation  of  130  million  people.  A 
magnificently  conducted  enterprise 
that  is  held  in  esteem  by  millions  of 
New  York’s  citizens.  Yet  how  much 
more  difficult  is  the  wooing  of  the 
consumer  by  such  an  incredibly 
powerful  organization  than  by  any 
department  store  you  choose  to 
name ! 

“It  is  not  merely  size,  it  is  the 
factor  of  freedom  of  choice.  The 
typical  consumer  tells  you  or  me 
that  she  does  the  hulk  of  her  shop¬ 
ping  at  three  department  stores — or 
six  or  eight.  Then,  too,  typical  con- 
■sumers  patronize  regularly  dozens 


of  the  1000  or  100,000  or  more  re¬ 
tailers  located  in  their  city,  buying 
from  them  everything  from  bread, 
milk,  meats  and  groceries  to  liquors 
and  theatre  tickets,  haircuts,  and 
rubber  heels.  Thene  is  a  limitless 
choice  of  purveyors  of  everything 
imagitiable — except  electricity,  gas 
and  steam.  In  big  cities  such  as 
New  York  the  three  must  willy-nilly 
be  purchased  from  o)te  source,  the 
public  utility  company. 

The  Department  Stones  Advantage 

“Do  department  stores  capitalize 
the  fact  that  a  public  utility,  because 
its  relatively  enormous  size  per  se 
deprives  its  customers  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  choose  a  source  of  supply, 
thereby  has  a  strike  or  two  called 
on  it  before  it  starts  to  solicit  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  citizenry?  What  do 
we  find,  that  the  utility’s  attitude  is 
‘AAm  see  there’s  no  need  for  us  to 
sell,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  take 
orders  ?’ 

“Not  at  all.  In  dramatic  adver¬ 
tising  it  tells  the  public  that  the 
average  cost  of  electricity  is  55% 
lower  than  in  1913,  that  25  years 
ago  the  typical  consumer  had  elec¬ 
tric  lights  only  but  that  today  he 
need  spend  but  one  cent  to  have 
radio  entertainment  for  an  entire 
evening,  or  make  seven  cups  of 
coffee,  or  wash  two  tubfuls  of 
clothes,  or  protect  food  for  seven 
hours,  or  toast  30  slices  of  bread, 
and  so  on  and  on. 

“How  different  is  the  average 
department  .store’s  method  of  inter¬ 
esting  the  public  in  appliances !  Ob¬ 
viously  it  has  never  occurred  to  such 
a  store  that  the  modesty  of  operat¬ 
ing  costs  is  a  fact  to  be  emphasized 
and  dramatized,  so  that  fewer 
women  will  be  unconsciously  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  relative  size  of  two 
different  appliances.  As  a  result 
there  is  the  common  belief  that, 
since  a  clothes  washer  is  a  bulky 
machine  and  an  electric  iron  is  com¬ 
paratively  small,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  operating  cost  of  the  washer 
is  four  or  five  times  that  of  the 
iron — when  actually  it  costs  no 
more  to  wash  an  entire  tubful  of 
clothes  than  to  iron  a  single  shirt. 
The  department  store  shows  flocks 
of  electric  clocks  but  makes  no  sug¬ 
gestion  that  though  a  clock  be  as 
large  as  a  percolator  it  costs  no 
more  to  run  it  for  four  days  than 
to  use  the  percolator  just  once.’’ 
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TRAFFIC  TOPICS 

By  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 

A  Court  Decision  of  Importance  to  You  Con  You  Match  This? 

A  FEDERAL  COURT  in  Illinois  Inisiness.  There  is  a  steady  growth  of  in- 

issued  a  {jermanent  injunction  It  is  also  of  interest  that  Acme  terest  among  retailers,  in  the  move- 
on  Novemlier  8th,  restraining  Fast  Freight  seeks  a  jxirmanent  in-  ment  to  substitute  corrugated  con- 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  junction  against  the  Commission’s  tainers  for  crates  as  a  packing  me- 
sion  from  ttiakiny  effective  its  ( )rder  in  M.  C.  2200,  a  companion  dium  for  furniture  of  all  types. 
Order  in  I.  &  S.  M.  247,  which  proceeding  of  equal  importance  to  h'or  years  substantial  quantities  of 
Order  prevented  common  carriers  1.  &  S.  M.  247,  and  trial  started  novelty,  occasional,  porch,  and  chil- 
by  motor  vehicle  from  publishing  November  9th  in  Federal  Court,  dren's  furniture  have  lK“en  trans¬ 
proportional  rates  that  could  be  Southern  District  of  New  York.  IMUted  in  corrugated  containers, 
used  by  freight  forwarders  in  carry-  All  t)f  this  spells  a  welcome  delay  The  current  activity  is  aimed 

ing  on  their  business.  I)ecause  regardless  of  the  final  out-  toward  increasing  the  use  of  corru- 

The  Commission  will  appeal  to  come  of  these  court  decisions,  it  gated  containers  for  these  tyjies  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  provides  ixjstponement  until  Con-  iurniture,  but  also  and  very  im- 
States  to  set  aside  this  injunction,  gress  can  pass  legislation  to  regulate  portant,  to  spread  their  use  to  the 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  no  de-  forwarders.  Such  legislation  mak-  greatest  ix)ssible  extent,  to  bedroom 
cision  will  be  rendered  before  the  ing  freight  forwarders  common  car-  and  dining  room  furniture.  This  is 
middle  of  next  year.  In  the  mean-  tiers,  is  the  final  answer  to  the  for-  by  way  of  background  for  those 
time,  highway  motor  carriers  serv-  warder  problem.  Bills  to  cover  this  who  may  not  have  received  various 
ing  forwarders  are  free  to  establish  favored  by  retailers  are  now  pend-  bulletins  which  we  issued,  containing 
proportional  rates.  ing  before  Congress.  the  results  of  a  study  and  other  in- 

That  is  good  news  to  retailers  If  you  are  interested  in  further  formation  on  this  subject.  Uix)n  re- 
who  feared  that  the  shackling  of  details  and  you  have  not  received  quest,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  these 
freight  forwarder  service  would  our  bulletins,  we  shall  be  glad  to  bulletins  to  you. 

have  a  detrimental  effect  on  their  send  them  to  you.  general  rule  manufacturers, 

Intorchang*  of  Roto  and  Classification  Information  goods  especially,  are  using 

corrugated  containers  for  only  those 

Some  time  ago,  Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  2.  A  manufacturer  iu  Chatta-  stores  that  rcfiuest  them.  The  re¬ 
chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group,  sug-  not)ga,  Tenn.,  was  classifying  suits  obtained  by  stores  are  in  pro- 

geste<l  that  members  report  to  us  shipments  as  “brass  wood  hold-  portion  to  the  effort  made, 

instances  where  manufacturers  un-  ers.”  The  holder  is  made  of  sheet  And  for  results,  w'e  "hand  the 

intentionally  misclassified  their  ship-  metal  with  brass  trimmings  only,  orchid’’  to  Ludwig  Baumann  & 
ments  or  where  a  carrier  applied  the  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Morris,  Company,  a  large  furniture  retailer 

incorrect  freight  rate,  on  a  number  it  was  properly  ratable  at  the  first  in  New  York  City,  who  pioneered 

of  similar  shipments  resulting  in  class  rate  instead  of  the  one  and  this  movement  some  years  back, 

freight  overcharges.  Making  this  one-half  times  first  class  rate.  Two-thirds  of  their  bedroom  furni- 

information  available  to  other  mem-  (See  Page  404,  Item  32  of  the  ture  is  now  received  in  corrugated 

hers,  provides  them  with  the  oppor-  Classification.)  Ihe  manufactur-  containers.  Dining  room  furniture 

tunity  of  collecting  overcharges  er  agreed  with  this  interpretation,  has  lagged  behind  liedroom  furni- 

from  carriers  if  similar  overcharges  3.  a  Philadelphia  manufactur-  ture,  and  only  10%  of  the  dining 

exist  on  their  shipments.  ^.j.  Qf  smoking  stands  is  classify-  room  furniture  is  in  corrugated  con- 

\Ve  are  indebted  to  J.  Barker  i„g  shijiments  as  “metal  smoking  tainers.  However,  that  is  a  larger 

Morris,  Iraffic  Manager  of  S.  Kann  stands,  N.O.I.B.N.”  and  carriers  percentage  than  any  other  store  we 

Sons  Company,  W  ashington,  D.  C.,  are  assessing  double  first  class  know  of. 

for  three  instances  of  unintentional  rate.  According  to  Mr.  Morris  Since  July  1st.  Ludwig  Bau- 

misclassification  which  have  resulted  the  stand  is  made  of  cast  iron  and  uiann’s  have  received  95  carloads  of 

111  earners  over  charging:  sheet  steel,  and  should  be  classi-  furniture,  of  which  28  contained 

1.  A  manufacturer  in  Laurel  fi^'d  as  “iron  and  steel  smoking  crated  furniture  and  58  corrugated 

Hill,  L.  1.,  N.  Y.,  manufacturing  stands,’’  and  properly  subject  to  jiacked  furniture  (either  pressure  or 

metal  tables,  was  classifying  ship-  the  first  class  rate  in  accordance  suspension  method),  and  9  carloads 

ments  as  “steel  tables,’’  instead  with  Item  17,  Page  186  of  the  of  corrugated  wrapped  furniture, 

of  “steel  tables,  knocked  down,’’  Classification.  They  estimate  a  saving  of  25%  in 

and  a  “set  up’’ rating  of  1  %  times  (If  you  buy  the  merchandise  in  transportation  charges  on  corru- 

first  class  was  being  applied  in-  question  from  the  city  mentioned,  gated  packed  furniture.  They  re¬ 
stead  of  the  “knocked  down’’  rat-  write  in  and  we  shall  give  you  the  port  less  damage  on  corrugated 

ing  of  second  class.  name  of  the  manufacturer.)  packed  furniture  than  on  crated 
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fiirniturc,  also  less  damage  to  corru-  irregularities  among  motor  carriers, 
gated  case  gcK)ds  than  corrugated  Surveys  of  the  Commission  have 
novelty  furniture.  shown  that  despite  all  that  it,  and 

A  fine  record  of  accomplishment,  the  organizations  of  the  industry 

Dam<i9*  to  El«tric  R.fri9««>ton  ■“  educate 

common  earners  by  motor  vehicles, 

lo  Frank  Danahy,  Traffic  Mana-  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  them 
ger  of  Burdine  s,  Miami,  goes  the  still  do  not  show  their  rates  in 
credit  for  clearing  up  continuous  proper  tariffs  and  many  do  not  issue 
and  annoying  damages  in  transit  proper  bills  of  lading.  With  child- 
experienced  by  members  to  ship-  Uke  frankness,  and  apjiarent  uncon- 
inents  of  electric  refrigerators  from  sciousness  of  any  irregularity,  some 
a  mid-western  manufacturer  which  of  them  still  give  rebates, 
was  occasioned  by  faulty  packing.  He  declared  that  while  these  vio- 
The  manufacturer  accepted  Mr.  lations  of  law  were  punishable,  the 
Danahy  s  suggestion  that  he  have  a  Commission  intends  to  resort  to 
free  survey  made  by  the  Associa-  j)cnal  remedies  only  when  there  is 
tion  of  American  Railroads.  One  evidence  of  wrong  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  engineers  of  that  organiza-  of  a  carrier, 
tion  visited  the  manufacturer’s 

plant,  the  recommendations  made  Replenish  Your  Business  Library 

were  followed,  and  presto,  the 

damages  were  substantially  reduced.  Fvery  Traffic  and  Receiving 
Other  members  of  the  Group,  but  Manager  would  like  to  possess  a 
too  few,  have  taken  measures  to  I'omplete  business  library.  It  is  a 
eliminate  damage  to  merchandise  in  convenience  and  an  aid  to  have  this 
transit,  due  to  faulty  packing.  material  easily  at  hand. 

You  can  now  get  a  wealth  of 
Enforcing  fho  Motor  Carrior  Act  material  on  traffic,  receiving,  mark- 

S]x*aking  lief  ore  the  American  ing  and  reserve  stockkeeping 
Trucking  Association,  Commission-  through  a  special  purchase  of  Traffic 
er  Clyde  B.  Aitchison  of  the  Inter-  Group  Convention  Proceedings.  We 
state  Commerce  Commission,  re-  have  a  few  copies  left  of  the  Pro- 
cently  declared  that  the  pioneering  ceedings  of  the  16th,  17th  and  19th 
work  in  the  administration  of  the  Annual  Conventions  of  the  Traffic 
Motor  Carrier  Act  is  not  over,  and  Group.  We  are  marking  them  down 
a  difficult  task  for  the  Commission  from  $1.50  per  copy  to  25^  per 
lies  ahead  liecause  of  wide-sjiread  copy. 


...SET  HOLIDAY 
SELLING  PACE  BY 


Top-Spud 

Railway 

[XPRISS! 


Keep  your  stocks  complete  and  turning 
over  merrily  with  top-speed  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  deliveries  of  Holiday  orders.  No 
need  to  be  "caught  short”  on  popular  lines 
...just  specify  on  your  orders  RusA  by 
Railway  Express  and  have  replacements 
on  your  sales  floor  practically  overnight! 
You  can  save  your  customers  time  and 
trouble,  too,  by  expressing  their  gift  pur¬ 
chases  nation-wide  direct  from  your  wrap¬ 
ping  room.  There’s  no  extra  charge  for 
pick-up  and  delivery  in  all  cities  and  prin¬ 
cipal  towns.  Merely  telephone  for  service. 


1839...^  Century  of  Service .. 
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“Life”  Houses  for  1940  Under  Discussion; 

Irwin  D.  Wolf  Tells  of  Kaufmann’s  Experience 


^^HAT  the  furnishing  of  model 
-*■  houses  by  department  stores  is 
essentially  a  public  relations  gesture 
and  seldom  a  source  of  direct  addi¬ 
tional  business  to  the  store  was  the 
conclusion  expressed  by  Irwin 
D.  Wolf,  V'ice- President,  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  to  a  group  of  Eastern  de- 
l^artment  store  executives  assem¬ 
bled  recently  in  New  York.  In  an 
experience  of  eighteen  years  with 
nuKlel  houses,  Mr.  Wolf  said,  he 
had  never  found  that  they  actually 
made  money  for  the  store.  The 
problem  in  dealing  with  them  is  to 
keep  the  losses  as  low  as  ix)ssible, 
and  make  certain  that  the  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  secured  is  genu¬ 
inely  favorable. 

Life  Promotion  Discussed 
The  occasion  was  a  meeting  of 
department  store  people  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  Life  Magazine  to  discuss 
plans  for  Life’s  1940  Houses  for 
Modern  Living,  successors  to  the 
widely  publicized  group  presented 
by  the  magazine  last  year.  Last 
year’s  houses  were  built  after  imb- 
lication  of  the  plans;  1940’s  houses 
will  lx*  built  fir.st  and  the  jilans  pub¬ 
lished  afterwards,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  program  will  eliminate 


one  of  the  major  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  by  real  estate  operators 
and  department  stores  last  year — 
that  the  houses  generally  cost  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars  more  than  the 
published  estimates. 

This  disparity  between  actual 
cost  and  estimate  was,  according  to 
Mr.  Wolf,  who  recounted  in  detail 
Kaufmann’s  exjxirience  with  the 
promotion  of  Life’s  houses,  the 
most  serious  drawback  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Details  of  Kaufiiiaiin  Program 

In  other  respects  the  Kaufmann 
program,  exceixionally  well  organ¬ 
ized,  had  satisfactory  results.  Mr. 
Wolf’s  description  of  the  promotion 
as  Kaufmann’s  organized  it  gave  an 
excellent  picture  of  what  hapix^ns 
when  a  store  can  really  get  behind 
an  idea  100%.  When  Kaufmann’s 
first  decided  to  back  the  Life  houses, 
they  consulted  their  Consumer  Con¬ 
gress  group,  selected  customers  of 
the  store  whose  advice  is  regularly 
sought.  “We’ve  got  them  trained,” 
said  Mr.  Wolf,  “so  they  never  tell 
us  anything  nice.”  With  the  sup- 
]X)rt  of  this  group  assured,  the  store 
made  its  jdans  for  enlisting  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  general  public.  Through 
the  newspa])ers  a  contest  was  run 


for  the  best  plans  on  furnishing  the 
house.  It  brought  55,000  entries, 
and  since  it  required  that  the  con¬ 
testants  visit  the  store  to  select  fur¬ 
nishing  items,  it  had  an  obvious 
value.  The  Consumer  Congress 
group  and  the  .store’s  decorating 
staff  acted  as  judges. 

Miniatures  of  the  Life  houses 
were  shown  and  sold  throughout  the 
store.  After  the  coojx?ration  of  a 
local  real  estate  operator  had  been 
secured,  the  house  was  built. 
Kaufmann’s  contract  with  the  build¬ 
er  called  for  the  store  to  furnish 
the  furniture,  but  for  the  builder  to 
supply  the  drapes  and  rugs  that 
would  have  no  sale  value  after  the 
house  closed.  When  the  house  was 
finished  a  grand  opening  was  staged, 
with  stage  stars  and  press  invited, 
a  radio  broadcast  from  the  house, 
and  complete  cooperation  from  the 
newspaix^rs,  which  ran  sjiecial  sec¬ 
tions  and  sold  advertising  to  the 
building  material  manufacturers 
represented  in  the  building. 

Maintaining  Interest 

During  the  time  the  house  was 
being  built,  successive  windows  in 
the  store  were  devoted  to  it.  After 
it  went  up.  posters  and  billboards 
were  used;  special  club  tours  con¬ 
ducted.  Between  January  19th  when 
it  ojjened,  and  March  20th.  there 
were  104,000  visitors. 

h'mjiloyee  interest  was  stimulated 
and  kept  at  high  point  by  contests 
with  prizes,  and  by  the  setting  aside 
of  special  nights  for  eni])loyees  and 
their  families  and  friends  to  visit 
the  house. 

How  the  Store  Gains 

Concerning  the  business  possibili¬ 
ties  of  store  s]>onsorship  of  such 
ventures,  Mr.  Wolf  stressed  the  fact 
that  ix'ople  are  likely  to  s])end  to 
their  limit  on  the  building  itself 
when  they  are  ])lanning  a  new  home. 
They  are  not  automatically  immedi¬ 
ate  customers  for  a  houseful  of  fur¬ 
niture,  and  the  advertising  value  of 
these  ])romotions  must  he  gauge<l 
from  a  long  range  jxiint  of  view. 

On  the  basis  of  his  suggestions 
and  similar  expressions  of  o])inion 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


Holiday  Table  Setting  by  Carol  Stupell 


Brown  chevrons  are  appliqued  on  cloth  and  napkins  of  cafe  an  lait  silk 
mousseline.  White  ceramic  plates,  sepia  glassware  and  French  ceramic  baskets 
of  fruit  and  candlestick  holders  are  used. 
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30  PRACTICAL  IDEAS 

THAT  ARE  HELPING  BOTH 
LARGE  AND  SMALL  OFFICES 
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Typical  Comments  by  Executives 
Who  Have  Read  This  Booklet 

“One  sutiiiestion  alone  enabled  us  to  elimi¬ 
nate  a  severe  peak  load  in  our  billinj^.’’ 

•  •  • 

“We  reviewed  your  booklet  very  carefully  and 
have  already  chant^ed  our  procedure  to  con¬ 
form  to  sutU^estion  No.  18.” 

•  •  • 

“We  sent  a  copy  of  the  booklet  to  each  of  our 
forei(in  branches  and  asked  them  to  use  it  in 
checkinji  office  operations.” 


One  or  more  of  the  thirty  practical  ideas  in  this  booklet 
may  help  you  eliminate  a  needless,  costly  operation 
that  is  slowing  up  the  work  in  your  office.  Each  sug¬ 
gestion  is  clearly  explained  and  easy  to  understand. 
The  demand  for  “Ways  to  Save  Time  in  an  Office’’  has 
already  necessitated  a  fourth  printing.  For  your  free 
copy,  telephone  your  local  Burroughs  office.  Or,  if 
more  convenient,  write  on  your  own  letterhead  to— 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

6282  SECOND  BOULEVARD,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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Pittsburgh’s  Christmas  Survey 


One  of  Kaufmann’s  windows  last  year  featuring  the  customer  survey  theme. 


rURWARD  ItHtking  Pittsburgh 

has  its  Consumers’  Congress, 
composed  of  35  presidents  of 
women’s  organizations.  Meeting  at 
Kaufmann’s  Departtnent  Store  back 
in  October,  the  Congress  in  the 
first  of  a  series  of  discussions  with 
the  store’s  executives  made  sugges¬ 
tions  intended  to  facilitate  the  han¬ 
dling  of  Christmas  business  and  to 
make  shopping  a  pleasurable  task. 

The  Consumers’  Congress  voted 
against  special  gift  departments, 
feeling  that  customers  prefer  to  in¬ 
spect  each  type  of  merchandise  in 
its  own  department,  where  they 
have  a  complete  assortment  from 
which  to  choose.  Typical  of  other 
suggestions  adopted  at  that  first 
meeting  were  that  gift  advisors  be 
stationed  throughout  the  store  and 
that  the  men’s  tie  department  be 
staffed  with  men  as  well  as  women. 
The  Congress  agreed  in  thinking 
that  women  would  gladly  pay  10 
cents  to  25  cents  to  have  a  purchase 
“gift  wrapi)ed’’.  The  store  agreed 
to  act  on  that  suggestion  and  the 
Congress  i)laced  on  its  agenda  for 
the  meeting  of  November  7th  .selec¬ 
tion  of  gift  wrappings  to  be  fea¬ 
tured  this  year. 

The  Consumers’  Congress  is 
scheduled  to  hold  frequent  meetings 
during  the  weeks  preceding  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  Early  in  Noveml)er  the 
Kaufmann  management  stated : 
“The  major  part  of  our  Christmas 
advertising  and  display  i^romotion 
will  be  based  ujxjn  recommendations 
of  our  Consumers’  Congress  plus 


tbe  gift  survey  wbich  we  found  so 
successful  last  year  and  that  is  be¬ 
ing  repeated  this  year.’’ 

That  first  survey  of  cf)nsumer  at¬ 
titude  was  alluded  to  in  Kaufmann’s 
store  displays  and  advertising  of 
every  sort  during  the  months  of 
Novemlier  and  December.  193K. 
Thus  a  full-page  ad  of  gifts  suitable 
for  men  was  headed:  “The  Better 
Quality  Gifts  He  Asked  For  .  .  . 
\Ve  Know  These  Are  The  Gifts  he 
asked  for.  because  our  gift  survey 
( featured  in  Life )  showed  us  in 


black  aiKl  white.  Thousands  of 
I’ittslmrghers  filled  out  our  Christ¬ 
mas  Request-ionnaire,  and  the  gift- 
sugge.stions  on  this  page  were 
chosen  to  fit  any  man’s  specifications 
as  to  quality  and  type.’’  .  .  .  The 
survey  alluded  to  was  made  by 
Kaufmann’s  last  year  at  the  recptest 
of  Life  Maijaziue.  The  question¬ 
naire  was  answered  by  2000  cus¬ 
tomers,  wbo  recorded  their  deej)- 
.seated  objection  tt)  merchandise 
bought  for  show  rather  than  for 
<iuality  and  utility. 

The  December  5.  1938  issue  of 
Life  gave  Kaufmann’s  a  “bigger 
play’’  tban  a  front-rank  magazine 
has  ever  l)efore  devoted  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  store — eight  pages,  four  of 
them  in  full  color. 

riiat  canvass  of  consumers  was 
rejK'ated  this  year.  It  is  but  one 
])art  of  Kaufmann’s  1939  Christ¬ 
mas  promotion,  which  employs  the 
I’innochio  theme  in  window  dis- 
])lays,  interior  displays,  etc.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  .store’s  own  Children’s 
Theatre,  which  is  s|)onsored  by  tbe 
Pittsburgh  Parent -Teacher  .Associa¬ 
tions,  will  give  Pinnochio  jjerform- 
ances  twice  daily  from  Thanksgiving 
Day  until  New  Year’s.  As  all  the 
world  is  about  to  discover,  Pin¬ 
nochio.  history’s  best  known  and 
most  beloved  youth,  is  also  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  of  Walt  Disney’s  new  and 
elaborate  ejtic  of  fantasy. 


First  prize  winner  in  the  Silk  Parade  Window  Display  Contest — Stix,  Baer 
&  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  for  this  dramatization  of  the  Parade  poster. 
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1940  Convention  Plans 

{Continued  jroni  page  14) 


P*rsonn*l 

In  addition  to  tlicir  participation 
in  the  sessions  on  employee  rela¬ 
tions  and  supply  standardization, 
persi)nnel  executives  are  mapping 
out  a  meeting  on  training,  with 
emphasis  on  itn^hlems  generated  by 
the  consumer  movement  -the  ability 
of  the  sales  force  to  supply  infor¬ 
mation  on  those  things  which  con¬ 
sumers  are  coming  to  expect  from 
it.  A  one  and  erne-half  day  joint 
conference  with  retail  teachers  on 
f^uestions  of  lx)th  pre-employment 
and  cooperative  extension  training, 
is  also  being  whipped  into  form  by 
the  Personnel  Group. 

Credit  ManagwiMiit 

With  the  push  for  added  credit 
business  among  stores  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  members  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division  find 
an  innx)rtant  part  of  their  discussion 
ready-made  for  them.  Beyond  the 
broad  phases  of  credit,  they  ])lan  to 
reexamine  the  types  of  collection 
office  setups,  from  the  angles  of  ex- 
jjense,  proper  functioning,  and  or¬ 
ganization.  New  developments  in 
department  store  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  procedure  are  to  be  analyzed, 
including  a  skeleton  billing  plan 
which  is  under  experiment  in  Pacific 
Coast  stores,  a  unified  credit  and 
billing  plan  now  being  used  by  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.  and  a  no  posting 
plan  for  smaller  volume  stores. 

TrofRc 

Traffic  executives  find  furniture 
pre-packing  worthy  of  top  rank  on 
their  program  at  the  January  con¬ 
vention.  A  national  committee, 
w'hich  has  been  working  to  set  up 
specifications  for  furniture  pre-pack¬ 
ing,  is  expected  to  submit  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report  at  a  session  on  the 
question  and  representatives  of  the 
furniture  dealers,  railroads,  furni¬ 
ture  and  packing  manufacturers  are 
all  to  be  invited  to  join  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  trend  and  the  problems 
encountered  to  date. 

Import  problems  created  by  the 
war  are  also  to  get  attention  from 
the  traffic  men.  ])articularly  from 
the  angles  of  marine  insurance  and 
ihe  shipping  problems  connected 
with  the  loss  of  old  and  establi.sh- 
ment  of  new  markets.  The  freight 


forwarder  situation,  the  use  of  con¬ 
veyor  belts  in  receiving  rt)oms,  the 
idea  of  a  receiving  department  in  a 
warehouse  instead  of  the  store,  the 
ability  of  motor  operators  to  serve 
in  areas  of  1,000  miles  and  more 
radius,  and  new  transiKtrtation  prob¬ 
lems  uncovered  by  the  transporta¬ 
tion  committee,  are  all  subjects 
clamoring  for  discussion. 

Delivery 

Delivery  men  are  planning  to 
expand  the  i)acking  clinic  this  year 
in  light  of  numerous  new  methods 
for  efficient  ami  economical  packing 
which  have  come  to  light  in  recent 
months.  W  ra])i)ing  and  packing 
costs  will  he  considered  in  view  of 
reductions  of  working  schedules, 
now  in  force  or  i)ending.  The  de¬ 
livery  men  also  intend  to  spend 
ample  time  in  discussion  of  the  de¬ 
livery  department  as  a  tool  of  store 
iwomotion.  emi)hasizing  the  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  it  can  he  used  to  add 
new  business  to  the  store  or  main¬ 
tain  g(K)d-will  and  i)atronage  among 
store  customers. 


Sinalkr  Stores 

Since  small  .store  executives  like 
nothing  better,  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated,  than  a  free-for-all  debate  in 
which  they  can  talk  shop  and  let  the 
broad  jirohlems  of  retailing  to  the 
general  meetings,  just  such  sessions 
are  being  arranged  by  the  Smaller 
.Stores  Group.  Practical  problems, 
in  the  e.xact  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
are  being  scheduled  for  .smaller 
.store  meetings  including  merchan¬ 
dising  fashion  departments,  training 
for  lle.xihility,  and  turnover. 

*  *  ♦ 

This  then  in  broad  jiersjiective  is 
the  meat  of  the  coming  Convention. 
There  will  lie  some  frills  and  excite¬ 
ment,  of  cour.se.  a  children’s  fashion 
show,  a  haiHiuet,  a  luncheon  of  the 
Association  of  Buying  Offices,  and 
a  two-and-one-half  day  gathering  of 
the  retail  secretaries.  You'll  hear 
much  more  alMmt  the  details  shortly. 

Because  1940  will  he  a  mo¬ 
mentous  year,  you  can  count 
on  an  extraordinary  29th  .\nnual 
X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention.  Only 
those  who  have  figured  out  all  by 
themselves  what  may  hap|)en  in 
their  businesses  in  1940,  will  feel  it 
safe  to  stav  awav. 


“Life”  Houses  for  1940  Planned 

(Continued  from  page  70) 


from  other  department  store  execu¬ 
tives,  Life  Magazine  in  making 
jdans  for  the  1940  houses  will  at¬ 
tempt  with  the  coojieration  of  real 
estate  associations  to  set  standards 
of  construction  and  so  gauge  labor 
costs  that  original  estimates  will  not 
depart  so  widely  from  actual  build¬ 
ing  outlay.  In  any  case  plans  and 
costs  will  be  published  only  after 
houses  are  built. 

It  is  felt  that  this  will  also  be 
heli)ful  to  the  stores  since  there  will 
not  be  as  there  was  last  year  the 
problem  of  keeping  customer  inter¬ 
est  alive  during  the  time  that  elapsed 
between  publication  of  the  plans  in 
Life  and  actual  completion  of  the 
buildings  in  individual  ccanmuni- 
ties.  Another  suggestion  being 
considered  now  is  that  furnishing 
plans  also  be  worked  out  and  ])ul)- 
licized  like  the  building  plans  them¬ 
selves. 

The  department  store  iieople  who 
attended  the  meeting  inspected  eight 
house  i)lans  which  have  been  worked 


out  by  leading  architects.  Costs  as 
estimated  by  the  architects  range 
from  $2,600  to  $6.300 — carrying 
the  program  int(»  a  lower  price  field 
than  last  year,  and  iiresumably  open¬ 
ing  u])  possibilities  of  wider  public 
interest.  In  view  of  last  year’s  ex- 
])erience.  however,  conclusions  about 
this  angle  of  the  promotion  would 
he  better  jHtstjxmed  until  actual  ex¬ 
perience  data  on  the  cost  are  avail¬ 
able.  On  the  basis  of  its  initial  con¬ 
tacts  with  real  estate  o|)erators  and 
dei)artment  stores.  Life  expects  the 
houses  to  be  under  construction  in 
the  early  spring. 


OPENING  WANTED 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER;  Has  had 
many  years  experience  in  the  general 
management  of  retail  stores  and  for  the 
past  six  years  merchandised  accessories, 
small  wares,  men's  and  hoy's  clothing  and 
furnishings  for  one  of  New  York's  promi¬ 
nent  department  stores.  .Age  38.  Particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  the  general  merchan¬ 
dising  of  a  medium-sized  store.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  The  Rulletin. 
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^^Progress,  not  practice, 
makes  perfect!” 


Whether  you  come  to  New  York  for  personal  reasons  or  a  conven¬ 
tion,  you’ll  find  that  saying  excellent  reason  for  stopping  at  Hotel 
Pennsylvania! 

We’re  always  doing  something  to  give  you  more  comfort,  more 
luxury,  more  value!  And  this  year  our  policy  of  progress  has  provided 

•  Many  completely  modernized  guest  rooms — big,  comfortable  rooms, 
not  crowded  and  cramped. 

•  The  new  Coffee  Shop,  modern  as  today,  with  fine  food  at  budget 
prices. 

•  New  streamlined  elevators. 

•  The  new  Cafe  Rouge,  New  \brk’s  smartest  dining  and  dancing 
rendezvous. 


Of  course,  with  all  that’s  new,  you’ve  the  same  matchless  con¬ 
venience  to  important  business,  theatre  and  shopping  districts — and 
the  same  fine  service  from  Statler-trained  employees. 

Coming  to  New  \brk  soon?  For  a  new  high  in  pleasure  and  value, 
visit  the  modern  Hotel  Pennsylvania! 


2200  rooms,  each  with 
private  bath.  Rates  begin  at 


^3.50 


HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATLER  OPERATED  •  JAMES  H.  McCABE,  General  Manager 

ACROSS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  NEW  YORK 
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“  Consumer  Credit  and  Economic 
Stability*’  Study  Reviewed 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


about  4.6  billion  in  the  spring  of 
1933,  after  which  the  total  of  out¬ 
standings  began  to  rise  at  an  accel¬ 
erating  pace  until  it  exceeded  8.5 
billion  in  August  1937. 

The  author  takes  issue  with  many 
of  the  still  widely  accepted  theories 
regarding  the  effects  of  consumer 
credit  on  the  total  economy.  He  lie- 
lie  ves  that  substantial  increases  or 
decrea.ses  in  the  outstanding  amount 
of  such  credit,  under  certain  eco¬ 
nomic  and  psychological  conditions, 
act  with  the  force  of  from  several 
to  many  times  the  sum  originally 
involved  in  the  expansion  or  con¬ 
traction  of  credit. 

Charting  Economic  Cycles 

Recent  cycles  of  depression  and 
recovery  are  examined,  with  allow¬ 
ance  for  other  known  factors,  in  the 
light  of  the  newly  measured  lluctua- 
tions  in  consumer  credit.  Nugent 
attributes  the  prosperity  of  the 
1920s  to  three  primary  causes:  the 
increase  in  residential  construction, 
the  institutional  development  of 
consumer  credit,  and  the  inflationary 
rise  of  the  stock  market.  He  be¬ 
lieves  the  recession  of  1937-38  was 
initiated  by  the  sharp  decline  in  gov¬ 
ernment  deficit  spending  in  1937, 
which  could  not  be  completely  off¬ 
set  by  expansion  of  consumer  credit 
and  producers’  investment,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  limited  largely  by  the  fact 
that  steel  plants  had  reached  capa¬ 
city.  The  rate  of  consumer  credit 
expansion  began  to  decline  after 
March  1937 ;  by  October  the  ex¬ 
pansion  had  stopped  entirely  and  by 
January  1938  the  liquidation  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit  was  withdrawing  funds 
from  the  income  stream  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  120  million  dollars  a 
month.  This,  the  author  believes,  is 
a  {partial  explanation  of  one  of  the 
most  rapid  deflations  in  our  history. 

Of  particular  interest  will  be  the 
thorough  and  comprehensive  his¬ 
toric  treatment  of  the  whole  con¬ 
sumer  credit  development  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Nugent  outlines 
the  remarkable  growth  of  consumer 
credit  in  this  country  from  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  its 
highly  organized  present  forms  typi¬ 
fied  by  installment  financing,  small 
loan  agencies,  and  intermediary 


agencies  of  which  the  public  seldom 
hears. 

The  analysis  in  this  rejwrt  of  how 
credit  fluctuated  in  individual  busi¬ 
nesses  is  frequently  of  general  in¬ 
terest,  as  well  as  of  concern  to  the 
si)ecialist.  Jewelry  stores,  represent¬ 
ing  a  luxury  trade,  show  one  of  the 
more  severe  fluctuation  curves.  The 
estimated  amount  of  credit  ex¬ 
tended  by  all  jewelry  stores  in  the 
United  .States  rose  from  87  million 
dollars  at  the  close  of  1923  to  123 
million  at  the  close  of  1929,  dropped 
sharply  to  491  million  in  1933,  and 
by  the  end  of  1937  recovered  only 
to  72  million. 

Drug  stores,  on  the  other  hand, 
gradually  increased  their  receivables 
from  about  30  million  at  the  close 
of  1923  to  49  million  in  1929.  but 
then  did  not  immediately  reduce 
their  credit  accounts  but  actually  in¬ 
creased  them  some  4  million  through 
1933. 

Of  all  types  of  consumer  credit 

Wool  .\:nd  the  Wool  Trade  by 
Alston  Hill  Garside,  Economist 
of  the  New  York  Wool  Top 
Exchange.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York;  S2.50. 

ONE  of  the  clearest,  simplest  and 
most  complete  books  which  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading, 
describing  the  operations  involved 
in  the  transference  of  a  primary 
commodity  from  the  producer  into 
the  hands  of  the  ultimate  manufac¬ 
turer  is  Mr.  Gar  side’s  new  book 
entitled  ’’Wool  and  the  Wool 
Trade”. 

This  book,  while  it  is,  in  the  main, 
devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the 
function  and  methods  of  the  New 
Y'ork  Wool  Top  Exchange  spends 
the  first  third  of  its  pages  in  ex¬ 
amining  into  the  domestic  wool  pro¬ 
ducing  industry  beginning  with  the 
sheep  and  going  all  the  way  through 
to  the  production  of  clothing  and  of 
apparel  wools  in  their  final  form. 
In  plain  layman’s  language  and  in 
an  easily  readable  style,  the  author 
gives  the  non-expert  a  very  clear 
picture  of  the  way  wool  is  produced, 
marketed  and  manufactured.  The 


agencies,  installment  finance  com¬ 
panies  experienced  the  most  violent 
fluctuations  of  receivables.  Auto¬ 
mobile  paper  held  by  installment  fi¬ 
nance  companies  grew  from  0.2 
billion  at  the  close  of  1923  to  ap¬ 
proximately  0.9  billion  in  1929, 
dropped  severely  to  0.3  billion  in 
1932,  and  has  since  mounted  beyond 
all  previous  records  to  approximate¬ 
ly  1.4  billion  at  the  close  of  1937. 

Installment  loans  made  by  per¬ 
sonal  loan  departments  of  banks,  a 
comparatively  recent  innovation, 
grew  from  less  than  a  million  in 
1923  to  45  million  in  1930,  declined 
for  three  years,  and  then  began  a 
tremendous  climb  to  a  total  esti¬ 
mated  at  210  million  bv  the  close 
of  1937. 

Every  one  of  the  thirteen  chapt¬ 
ers  of  this  book  is  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting — although  the  language  is 
scientific  and  professional  it  reads 
easily.  To  sum  it  all  up,  “Consumer 
Credit  and  Economic  Stability”  by 
Rolf  Nugent  is  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  exhaustive  and  timely  con¬ 
tribution  yet  made  to  the  constantly 
growing  field  of  consumer  credit 
literature. — j.  A.  H. 


emphasis  is  naturally  on  the  worsted 
branch  of  the  industry  since  this 
branch  alone  uses  wool  tops  which 
are  the  medium  of  exchange  in  the 
New  York  market. 

The  latter  two-thirds  of  Mr. 
Garside’s  book  are  devoted  to  a  quite 
detailed  explanation  of  methods  and 
techniques  of  transacting  business  in 
the  New  York  Wool  Market  and 
other  world  famous  exchanges  at 
Antwerp  and  at  Roubaix-Tourcoing 
in  France.  This  portion  of  the  book 
will  of  course  be  of  less  interest  to 
the  average  retailer  than  the  first 
part.  It  is,  however,  important,  in 
explaining  the  valuable  function  of 
the  Wool  Exchange  in  allowing 
yarn  manufacturers  to  hedge  and 
thus  achieve  a  certain  degree  of 
stability  in  the  price  of  their  product. 

The  book  is  recommended  in  its 
entirety  as  giving  a  clear  view  of 
the  operations  in  this  vital  industry 
and  as  giving  the  non-wool  expert 
— the  retailer — an  insight  into  this 
trade  which  may  be  of  value  to  him, 
particularly  at  a  time  like  the  pres¬ 
ent  when  the  question  of  prices  has 
become  of  paramount  importance. 
— D.  G.  M. 
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-  What  Will  Be 
The  OutHtandinq  Contrihution  from 
YOUB  Field  of  Beseareh  Durinq 
the  Xext  Three  Years 

^HE  question  above  was  put  to  two  thousand  of  the 
outstanding  research  people  and  organizations  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  and  France.  Their 
answers  are  so  revolutionary,  and  yet  so  practical,  that 
the  world  of  tomorrow  is  indeed  going  to  be  a  better 
world. 

Your  present  house  will  be  obsolete  "tomorrow."  "The 
house  of  the  future  will  not  be  of  wood,  plaster,  brick 
and  stone.  But  of  glass,  steel  and  plastics — fire-proof 
and  weatherproof,  with  rubber  windows.  It  will  be 
heated,  cooled  and  lighted  by  methods  far  surpassing 
those  in  use  today."  ( quoted  from  the  Report ). 

A  summary  of  their  answers  is  a  prophecy  of  industrial 
development  by  brilliant,  well  informed  leaders  with 
their  prediction  of  how  we  will  live  tomorrow. 

A  limited  number  of  these  reports  are  available  free  to 
members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  upon  request. 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

OFFICIAL  LABORATORY 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  W.  31st  Street  New  York  City 
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YOUR  BIG  PROBLEMS  FOR  1940 
WILL  AGAIN  BE 

Cihti 


Hundreilx  of  deportment  stores  hare  solved 
these  problems  ensily  and  efonomically.  This 
folder  tells  hotv. 


BEFORE  MAKING  PLANS  FOR 
1940  —  READ  THIS  FOLDER 


Department  Stores,"  can  be  of  great  value 
to  you  in  1940.  It  tells  how  department  stores  throughout  the  country  save 
money  every  day  hy  reducing  their  selling,  office  and  delivery  costs.  It  shows 
how  they  win  satisfied  customers  hy  giving  quick,  pleasing  service. 

Lower  costs  and  better  service  —  your  answer  is  in  this  valuable  folder. 
You  can  get  a  copy,  without  obligation,  by  writing  us  or  phoning  your  local 
National  Cash  Register  Company  representative.  The  New  Year  is  almost  here, 
so  don't  wait  —  order  a  copy  today. 


HIS  FOLDER, 


'onomies  in 


WE  INVITE  YOU  to  visit  our  display  of  National  Cash  Registers  and  Accounting 
Machines  at  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  New  York  City,  January  15-19. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Cash  Registers  •  Bank-Rookkeeping  Machines 
T ypewrif ing-Bookkeeping  Machines 
Posting  Machines  •  Postage  Meter  Machines 


Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines 
Accounting  Machine  Desks 
Analytic  Machines  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


